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R E M AR EK 8 
ON AN 


ANONYMOUS TRACT 


The Author of the Tract before me, has thought 
proper to conceal his name and- quality, in common 
with others who have written againſt the 2 
tions: So that whatever may be real * 
cannot with propriety ſpeak of him under an 
title than that of gentleman. He is doubt! : _ 
ſan of excellent ſenſe, and an happy talent at. wri- 
ting; apparently free from the ſordid, illiberal ſpirit of 


bigotry 3 one of a cool temper, and who often ſhews 


much candor z well ac 
Society, and, in general, 


inted with the affairs of the 
a fair reaſoner. To ſay this, 


is but doing juſtice to the merits of an EEE 3 a | 


ſpecies of juſtice too ſeldom found in controverſial 
 wrigers, And all this I acknowledge with much_more 
aſure- than ever I had in expoſing the contrary qua- 
 lities in an adverſary : It being far more agreeable to 
me to praiſe, where praiſe is due, than to dice even 
where blame is highly deſeryed; - 

It is not my intention, in the following pages, to ex- 


amine every thing which this reſpectable writer has offered 
in oppoſition to my Ob/ervations. Some, which I thought 
did not very materially affect the merits of the cauſe, are 


- paſſed over for the ſake of brevity. Others are left un» 
noticed, becauſe the ſame things in effect were ſufficiently 


." conlidered i in my Defence of the Obſervations, publiſhed 


in Boſton ſometime ago. I have neither ſo much leiſure 


nor health, nor ſuch an'icch for altercation, as to protraft 
| FUSS 7... | a diſpute | 
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a diſpute upon circumſtantial matters. Nor do ] conceive 
that an argument increaſes in ſtrength by being frequently 
repeated, as a ſnow-ball does in magnitude, by being 

ten rolled over, If what was offered in my Defence 
againſt a certain Examiner and Letter-writer, was valid, 
it will be equally ſo againſt this gentleman, fo far as 


their objections are alike: If not, it would be no ad- 


vantage to me to ſay the ſame things again. For theſe 
reaſons I requeſt, that it may not be ſuppoſed, or taken 
for granted, that I concede to every thing in the Tract 


before me, which I do not take a particular Notice of; 


or that I paſs any over, that are material, from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of my inability to anſwer them. Not theſe, 


but thoſe which T have already aſſigned, are the true rea- 


ſons of my conduct in this reſpect. 

1 muſt obſerve, though with reluctance, that there are 
ſome paſſages in this Auſwer, which 1 do not well know 
how to reconcile with that candor and ingenuity, which 
have already been allowed to the author. The firſt pa- 
ragraph is one of them. He is there pleaſed to ſay, that 
my book was written, partly againſt be church of Eng- 
land in general; partly againſt ihe conduct of the Society; 
and partly againſt appunting biſhops for America. He 
indeed grants, immediately after, that the m of theſe 


three, was not formally propoſed by me as one bead of my 


work. By which diſtinCtion he plainly leads his reader to 
ſuppoſe, that both the other points were formally propoſed 
by me, as coming within my deſign : Whereas the affair 
of biſhops was not, but altogether as incidental as what” 
relates to the church of England in general; reſpecting 
which latter, I ſaid expreſsly, © It was by no means my 
* defign in this publication, to enter into the controverſy 


b betwixt the church of England and us.“ Notwith- 
ſtanding this declaration, and the gentleman's own con- 


feſſion, he begins with a formal defence in the church of 


Ober vation, p. 126,——As the gentleman has all along referred 
to the London Edition of the Obſervations, I ſhall do the ſame, when- 
ever [ have occaſion to refer to them. I ſhall alſo refer to the Londop 


dition of his Anſwwer. 
4 | England wo 


en the Charter and Conduct, &c. | 5 


England againſt ſome of my caſual remarks: thereon ; 
ſaying, It ſatisfaction be previouſly given to candid 
« perſons on this point, they will be better prepared for 
« conſidering the other two : Still ſuggeſting that there 
were tuo other points formally diſcuſſed by me, con- 
trary to fact. In him let this paſs for an inſtance of in- 
adverience only: Aliquando bonus, &c. But had ſome 
other perſons ſet out in the ſame manner, multiplying ane 
deſign into three, repreſenting it as having been in my 
view throughout the whole of m book {, to oppoſe the 
church of England, and undertaking to give previous ſa- 
tisfaction to candid perſons on this point, that they might 
be the better prepared to conſider the other /wo; had 
ſome other perſons taken this method, it might na urally 
have been conſidered as a mere piece of craft, or an un- 
worthy artifice, to prepoſſeſs their unwary epiſcopalteaders 
in favour of their deſign, to prejudice them againſt me 
and mine, and thereby to render them very pariial judges 
of the true and only point which I undertook to debate. 
Did his readers, who are probably almoſt all of them epiſ- 
copalians, need to be thus prepared for conſidering the ar- 
gument reſpeCting the Society ? But I am very unwilling 
to ſuppoſe, this gentleman had a deſign that would be 
ſo little to bis honour, and would make my encomiums 
have the appearance of flattery. The reader is therefore 
+ defired to put the moſt favourable conſtruction he can, 


on this conduct; and by that means, if ble, to juſtify 


my commendations : For I would not have any one con- 
ſtrue them into adulation, equally to the diſhonour of my 
worthy. Auſwerer and myſelf, \ | 

In purſuance of this deſign, duly to prepare his readers 
for conſidering the main point, he proceeds to a vindica- 
tion of the church of England, and of the hierarchy, in 
oppoſition to certain expreſſions which I occaſionally made 
uſe of. Some of theſe might perhaps be too harſh and 
irritating. Had epiſcopalians in general ſhewn the ſame 
love to religious liberty, and the ſame moderation towards 
non · conformiſts, that this gentleman has, I am confident 


. r. 3. t Ibid. 
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| te would not have thought, that he had any ground of 


complaint in this reſpect. T have the honour to agree with 


Him in what he ſays in different places, concerning the 


growing among them. Would to God that they 
. continue to cultivate the latter, without abating 
" zeal that is E Los to knowledge, for the great, indiſ- 
putable doctri 


intolerant ſpirit that formerly prevailed, even among pro- 


_ Treftants of almoſt every denomination, 13 


kit of mutual forbearance, that has for ſome time been 
may 
in a 


duties of chriſtianity, or degene- 
rating into a date of indifference and ſcepticiſm about all 


. religion ; the * and not a more innocent 
ö One, 'thoug h le 
_ © common Ages ef menkind, than bigotry and perſecution. 


icious to the peace of ſociety, and 


But my "real ſentiments concerning the conſtitution, 


© worſffp and diſcipline of the church of England, are no 
Ways altered by any thing which this gentleman has ſaid. 
If rhe Lutherans prefer her communion to the Calviniſtic, 


ttzhe Cale iniſts to the Lutheran, and the Greeks to both, 


Which, by the way, ts afferted: «without proof, or if moſt, 


_ or even all of them Baume the Engliſh diſſenters for ſepa- 


— 


| rating from it ; yet this carries no proper 


;  onviction with it, chat her communion” is the %% A 


* true proteſtant judges, not by the majority of votes or 


numbers, but by {cripture and reaſon. The Gentleman 
ſays, I ſeem to entertain the worſe opinion of the church 


ol England, becauſe the members of the church of Rome 


like wiſe efzzm it more than they do others.“ Truly I 
can hardly think any church a very pure or ſeriptural one, 


which has the, efteem of ſo corrupt and antichriſtian a 


church as that of Rome, the mother of barlots, antd-abo- _ 
 minations of the earth. He immediately ſubjoins ; ;* But 
1 we have to reply, that they hate it more allo, as the 


waoſt dangerous enemy to their cauſe, and ſtrongeſt | 


* balwark'of the reformation F.* So that this gentleman 
"lows to draw an argument for the excellency of his church, 
not only from the eſteem, but from the hatred. of that of 
Rome: Neither of which ee 


. 4 t. I 
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to make me the better of ber. Becauſe this aſteem 
of the church of Rome on one hand, and ther hatred on 
the other, are moſt naturally reſolved into ſuch 2 as. 
are rather diſhonourable to the church of England, than 
the contrary z her eſteem, into the remaining ſimilitude 
hetmeen them, and her hatred, into a rivalſhip for power, 
worldly ſplendor and preeminence. What the gentle 
man thinks the church of Rome eſteems that of 
for, whether her excellencies or blemiſhes, he has not told 
us I am ſatisfied, e . 
leave others to conjecture as e. But he him- 
ſelf has obſerved, that the Roman - catholicks hate the 
D conſidered as the moſt dangerous ene - 
my to their cauſe. It is as natural „ as 
for one gaily-attired lady to look with an evil eye upon 
another.; eſpecially conlideriog that the church of Eng- 
e King for os head, and-lays claim to 
Jome of the higheſt powers _—— — by 
the other * power to decree rites | 
authority in controverſies of faith f. "Here ss four 
dation lad, Bad F et 
Po — ugh as enormous a one, as thiat which is 
raiſed on the ſuppoſed infallibility and power of St. Pe- 
ier s ſucceſſor. Who then can wonder, if the church of 


| [wer SIN i as a dangerous enemy and 


"> We hack eech of Zaghuad adrd e the 
were really . poſſeſſed of this exttordinary power and 


5 authority, reſpecting rites, ceremonies and controverſies f 


of faith? The [gentleman indeed allows, chat that 
Church hath ſome appointments in it, uubicb the ſcripture 


* dub not require. This is candidly, though very cauti - 


A. ſaid. But when he ſubjoits, a little after, Qurs 
hath not mamy 4bings of this kind, nor lays great fress 


upon them 4, 12 little ſurpriſed ; though, to re- 


An Ae of his compliments to me, One muſt ſuppoſe 


* „ chat be believes , and as far as poſſible,” I would 
n ut ir i. co.eaſy,marter for aper- 
Tad aride 20. 75 "242-4. I r. 8. | 
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ſon who duly conſiders the offices of . baptiſm, confirma- 


tion, the Lord's ſupper, ordination, matrimony and bu- 
rial; the numerous faſts and. feſtivals, ſaints days and 
ſinners, the creeds, the licurgy and the canons of that 


church in general, to think that appointments of the 


kind he ſpeaks of, are not mam, or that no great fireſs is 
laid upon them. Can any one live in regular commu- 


nion with that church, without ſubmitting to many ſuch ? 


Can people come into the world, tarry in, or go out of 


it? can they be born, live or die, without them? And 
for how. many things which, to non- conforming under- 
ſtandings at leaſt, appear 


extremely trivial, do the ca- 
nons ſtill in force declare, that people ſhall be ipſo fafo 


excommunicated, and not reſtored till they retract thoſe 
9%] %Ä̃ ẽ˙ rl ²˙ m ĩ ⁰ͤiT G1 
The gentleman ſeems. to think that appointments of 


this nature, if they are not ſuch as the ſcripture expreſly 


forbids, though it doth not require them, ought to be 


complied. with. In which I cannot agree with him; 
becauſe, though they may not be expreſly forbidden, 


yet they are implicitly, and by natural conſt ruction. 
'The law of God may be in a great meaſure made void by 
the traditions, and numerous inventions of men in his 
worſhip, not one of which is perhaps directly repugnant 
to any particular precept. And it is ſaid, partly with 
reference to appointments of that kind, which ſome 
think ſo innocent, comely and expedient, In vain. do 
they. wer ſhip me, teaching. for doctrines the commandments of 


men. Some of our / Engliſh epiſcopalians have ſhewn = 


2 laudable zeal in this reſpect, againſt the church of 
Rome; for departing from the ſeriptures as the only 
rule of chriſtian faith, worſhip and diſcipline ; not per- 
haps conſidering how juſtly this charge might be re- 
ttorted upon them, in a degree, by proteſtant diſſenters. 
For example; The thing I would recommend to 
the conſideration of all papiſts,” ſays a learned and 


able writer, is their departure from ſcripiure. Why do 


they command abſtinence from feb, on ſo. many days 


[ P. 8. 
* * 
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in every week? Why abſtain from meats, which God 
* bath ordained to be received by all with thanksgiving ? 
Why is ſuch a faſt enjoined, as may be kept with drink- 
© ing of wine, and other, even ſtronger 


but with enjoining ſo many faſt and meagre days, on a 
* ſpiritual, not a medicinal account; and this, wirlbout 
* authority from Chriſt or his apoſiles . If ſuch reaſon- 
ing as this will hold good againſt the church of Rome, 


FF 


liquors? Ido 
© not charge them with allowing of exceſſes in liquors, 


as doubtleſs it will, let it be fairly conſidered, whether 


it will not be unanſwerable, if applied co another church 


and fully juſtify a ſeceſſion from her; eſpecially if many 


of her appointments, on which great fireſs is laid, are ap- 
parently ſuperſtitious,” and not only unſeriptural, but 


I humbly conceive, the gentleman goes a little too far, 


when he intimates that there are ſimilar appointments in all 
the churches in the world +, I know of ſome churches ar 


leaſt, in which there are none ſuch, But if this were fact, 


it would be no juſtification of them; but rather a x 


that all churches and nations have drank too deeply of a 


certain poiſonous cup, and departed from the" ſimplicity 


that is in Chriſt, and which was in the truly apoſtolical - 


churches. Very great corruptions were introduced much 
earlier than many are willing to allow; and were con- 
firmed even by general councils. For, to uſe the words of 
the ſame learned epiſcopalian divine, to whom I juſt now 


referred, in another important tract, What have gene- 


ral councils been, I ſpeak of all aniverſally from the 


council of Nice to the council of Trent, but the meet - 


ings of corrupt, ambitious, miriguing, contentious men; 
* who never once attempted to ſerve the cauſe of Crit, 
but themſelves : Who have ever, by fraud and craft, 


6 


and cunning, aimed at ſupertority and power over thoſe | 


whom they had a mind to oppreſs, and who never at- 


wo 
. 
* 


| 
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See an excellent und very important Traft, entitled, wy Eugairy 


| tow: far Papifts ought to bs treated here [in England} as good /+ 
jeck, &c. By the late Dr, Hes. | 8 
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ſtempted to eftabliſh truth asitliesin Chriſt : Who have 
© endeavoured to gain a majority by art and power, 
. + ewitbout regard 10 the bible, or what is there enjoined: 
Who have always contended for ſome addition or other 
to the goſpel, but never to leave the word of God to 
5 ita un * NE _ — — and 
* perverted the ſcripture, but never have ta it pare 
and «ncorrupted ? ** 
But to proceed to other matters. Speaking of the 
hierarchy, the gentleman ſays, that in my favaurite compe- 


nion of the churches of England and Rome, I quite miſ- 


_ © yoke the matter; becauſe, not ane, but two 


pre- 
is, he ſays, 


* fide over the church of England; and 
; © greviouſly ſpoils the ſimilitude+.” I ſhould have thought 
that an epiſcopalian would rather have ſuppoſed the diſ- 

_ parity to conſiſt in the pretended powers of his Holineſs, 
_and thoſe of an Engliſh Archbiſhop. Does the difference 
ie principally in this, that Rome has but ene ſuch great 
prelate, and England #200? 1 think not. And the gen- 
dteman would doubtleſs have ſpared this critical remark, 
mad he recollected that I made uſe of Mr. Aptborp's ex- 
preflion, who ſpake of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury only 


* preſiding ;—* the excellent prelate, who now ſo wor- 
._ _ © thily rgides over the church of England, and the So- 


* ciety itſelf . It is enough for me to be anſwerable for 


my own miſtakes and inaccuracies. As my Anſwerer has 


undertaken that gentleman's defence in ſome other re- 
| "ſpecs, it is at leaſt as incumbent upon himſelf, as it is 
upon me, either to juſtify. or to apologize for thatexpreſ- 


92 ion. The gentleman adds, that 1 knew the Archbi 


Preſide in ſubordination to the king; though-he is pleaſed 
AT co lay, that I Zifng 


b England, chat all her biſhops and clergy take the oath 


enuouſly hint a-dqubt of it . I indeed 


well knew, that the King is the legal head of the church 


„ ſupremacy, and that they ſolemnly TR ſpiritual © 


34 | * She The Renſonablenþ of menting and executing the laws againſt | 
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er and juriſdiction, but as under, and derived from 
— Of theſe things I intimated no doubt; but only, 
whether the biſhops and clergy were always conſiſtent 
with themſelves, in reference thereto; or whether they 
have not often claimed ſuch an independency on the crown 
and ſtate, as to ſhew them very infincere in their oaths 
and ſubſcriptions. And let thoſewho are acquainted with 
the writings of many high-flyers, and their jure-divino- 
pretenſions, judge whether there was any 4: ty or 
not, in hinting a doubt in this reſpect. Beſides, the gen- 
tleman is miſtaken if he ſuppoſes, I meant to draw an 
exa# parallel between the churches of England and Rome. 
And if any perſon of a tolerable capacity, could be ſup- 
poſed ſo ignorant and preſumptuous as to undertake this, 
he would not, furely, compare an Engliſh archbiſhop to 
his Holineſs: An Archbiſhop in the church of England, 
is'not-equal even to a Cardinal in that of Rome. Another 
perſon might, with much more plauſibility, be compared 
'to'the Pope, however abſurd the compariſon would appear 
upon due examination. For is it not declared, 37 Hen. 
VIII, That archbiſhops, biſhops, archdeacons, and 
© other eecleſiaſtical perſons, have no manner of juriſdic- 
tion eccleftaſtical, but by and under the King's majeſty, 
the only undoubted ſupreme head of the church of 
England, to whom, by -boly ſcripture, power and au- 


_  - + thority is given to hearand determine ali manner of cau-. 


es ecclefiaſtical, and to correct all vice and fin whatſo- _ 
ever; and to all ſuch perſons as the King's majeſty all 

xx N Egon And is it not-alſo-declared,. 
1 Ed. VI, c. 2, That all authority of juriſdittion ſpiri- 
** tual, is drawn and deducted from the King's majeſty, - 
as ſupreme Head—and ſo juſtly acknowledged by the 
clergy of theſe realms? And have not the Roman- 

catholies maliciouſſiy reproached the Engliſh nation with" 
ſetting up, in effect, another Pope, in oppoſition to him, 
whoſe ſupremacy they renounced ? But I am far enough 
from making any ſuch odious compariſon myſelſ being 
very ſenſible how unjaſt it would be in many reſpefts, - 
whatever malice may ſuggeſt, To the gentleman's ſur- 
miſe, that I would deny it to be in ſubordination to the 


I . 
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King, that I prefide over the Weſt-Church in Baton *, I 

ſhall at preſent only ſay with the Apoſtle, © Let every 

* ſoul be ſubje& to the higher powers ;* and that I en- 
deavour to conform to the true ſpirit of that chriſtian 
precept, © Give unto Cæſar the things which are Cæſar's, 

and to God the things which are God's.” | 

The gentleman goes on to ſpeak of our right reverend 

Lords the biſhops. Amongſt other things he ſays, thoſe 

with whom they live, find not that they are ſo high as, 

by their elevation, #0 do harm, or cauſe fear; and that 
they wear no mitres. He adds, If they are ſtiled Lords, 
© it is becauſe, by the ancient conſtitution of our country, 
they ßit in the upper houſe of parliament; where, 7 
believe, they are thought as uſeful members as the reſt. 

And I know not whether the Doctor's modeſty would 

© propoſe, that our conſtitution ſhould be altered in this 

* reſpect, or whether a much wiſer man could foreſee 

the conſequences of ſuch an alteration F.“ As to their 
being as uſeful members as the reſt, I am very far from 

being a competent judge. It is however, pretty evident 

from our hiſtory, that inarbitrary reigns, and fooliſh and 
wicked adminiſtrations, - the biſhops have commonly 

been the moſt. uſeful members, or inſtruments, that the 

crown or court had, in eſtabliſhing a tyranny over the 

bodies and ſouls, of men. But yet when Kings have 
croſſed their ambitious and avaritious deſigns, they have 
been as forward as any men, if not more ſo, to give them 
diſquietude. In the words of a ſpirited writer, well 

_vefſed in matters of this ſort, * Loyalty is not confined to 
the mitre.{ Biſhops have given more diſturbance, and oc- 
caſioned more diltreſſes to princes and people, than any 
bother ſet of men upon earth. This can prove. Our 
aun biſhops, for near an hundred years before the revo- 
E { lution, were in every ſcheme for promoting tyranny and 
bondage. I can aſſure the gentleman, however, that my 
>. "modeſty is much too great to propoſe ſuch an alteration in 
the conſtitution, as he ſpeaks of; though I know it has 
+. +» © - often been wiſhed by much wiſer men; and, that ſuch ar- 


P. 5. + P. 5, 6. 
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guments have been uſed, as might perha 
near as wiſe as himſelf to anſwer. The ol 

no king, has indeed been of mighty efficacy in times paſt. 
* This folid argument, ſays one, was uſed with royal ſuc- 
ceſs, by King James the firſt, when he ſat deputy for the 
clergy, and diſputed with the puritans, at the conference 
of Hampton Court. It was indeed the beſt he could uſe; 
however he ſtrengthened and embelliſhed it with ſeveral 
imperial oaths, which he ſwore on that occaſion, to the 
utter confuſion of his antagoniſts, and the great triumph 
of the genuine clergy, and the Archbiſhop, who beſtowed 
the Holy Ghoſt upon his Majeſty, for his zeal and ſwear- 


puzzle one 


ing on the church's fide.” Few, I believe, can ſee the 


abſolute neceſſity of biſhops having a ſeat in parliament, 
except biſhops themſelves, and ſuch as hope to be ſo. 
I am far from pretending to ſuch Sagacity, as to be able 
to foreſee all the conſequences of that alteration in the 
Engliſh conſtitution, which this gentleman ſpeaks of. 


fully agree with him, that a much wiſer man, could not; 


but even one who is ſo ſimple, might pretty eaſily fore- 
ſee and predict ſome of theſe pernicious conſequences: 
I mean particularly, that certain grave and venerable 
perſonages would think themſelves much injured, and, 
in reſentment, endeavour to throw the nation into a flame; 
that they would probably be for introducing a popiſh 
pretender, or for any other meaſures, however deſtructive 
to liberty and the groteſtant religion, in order to regain 
their former dig Which they might alſo claim jare- 
divino, with as meh propriety as they do ſome other 
things. But if not, yet after there has been ſuch a-ſolemn, 


ps 
d cry, No biſhop, 4 


— 


| facred Al LIAN between the church and the flate, s 
has been moſt profoundly argued; this alteration in the © 


conſtitution would probably be conſidered as a notorious. - 


violation of treaty ; ſuch a breach of it, as would give the 


church a right io reſume her ſuppoſed natural independenc - 3 x: 
and ſupremacy, and refuſe any longer to * conſer on the 


* ſtate the application of the efficacy of religion, and 
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which would be the greateſt loſer, the church or the 


late, by a total diſſolution of this ancient and 8 7 
. a 8 . ance 4 8 2 
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Alliance? from which each of them in its turn has re- 
ceived ſo many important advantages; and by means of 


which, both have been the better enabled to cruſh the 
ren dangerous ſpirit of liberty and faction, hereſy and 
iim. 


I agree with the gentleman in almoſt every thing which 
he ſays in ſeveral pages afterwards, relating to the bigo- 
try and perſecutions of former times; and therefore paſs 
the whole over without any particular remarks, notwith- 
ſtanding ſome harſh cenſures of myſelf, which I find in 


this part of his performance. He comes to the main 
buſineſs, or to ſpeak about the conduct of the venerable 


Society, page 9, And it is perhaps more than time, that 
I ſhould come to it myſelf. : 

The gentleman is under ſome miſtake in ſaying I own, 
© that in three diſtrifts of New-England, i. e. New- 
© Hampſhire, Rhode-Iſland and Providence, much leſs 
* care bath been taken for the ſupport of a public worſhip, 
than in the reſt; and that a few miſſions from the Society 
* might be needed in theſe +.'*—Now Rhode-Iſland and 
Providence together, make but one diſtrict; I mean-but 
one colony or government, and that, a very ſmall one; 
there being in all but four in New-England. In that, it 
wasindeedacknowledged, ſome miſſions might be needed. 
AstoNew-Hampſhire, another ſmall government, though 
I ſpoke of it in the former part of the Ob/ervations, as a 
government in which leſs care had been taken for the 
ſupport of God's worſhip, than in ti Maſſachuſetts and 


Connecticut; yet I formally correcte my own miſtake 


9 
* - 
„ : 
* 


other New-England 


port of à public religion, 


herein, page 135, where it is ſaid, that in New- 
+ Hampſhire there is a legal 8 made for the ſup- 
imilar to that in thoſe two 


rnments. So that in the four 


FE > 5 N. England colonies, where the Society have ſo manu 
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dee a particular account of this Alliance between the eburch and 
. the ſtate, and the reciprocal advantages which the high contracting 
Parties receive from it, in a Treatiſe upon the ſubject, by a profound- 
r 2 learned critic, divine and politician, now a biſhop alſo, Dr. War- 
beben. | | ; 


%. « 


* 


-<4 


ſhould be Grled, from the gentleman's repreſentation, 
that the greater part of the New-England miſſions were in 
places, where I had myſelf acknowledged in effect, they 
were proper and needfu]: whereas there are near. ten 
times ſo many in thoſe three governments, in which I 
ſuppoſed them needleſs, as in the ſmall colony of Rhode - 
Island, in which it was owned, there might be occa- 
ſion for them. 
The gentleman is diſpleaſed with me for attributing to 
the Society a deſign to root out preſbyterianiſm, &c. from 
the colonies, and to introduce epiſcopacy on the ruins 
thereof; and for intimating, that it is partly at leaſt with 
this view, that they have been ſending miffionaries to 
New England. [See Anſ. p. 10, 11, &c.] Nowl 
conceive, that I produced clear and ſufficient evidence of 
ſuch a deſign. One thing alledged by me to this pur- 
poſe, was a ftanding Inſtruction of the Society to theit 
miſſionaries, viz. * That they frequently viſit their 


« ſpective pariſhioners; thoſe of our own communion, 


to keep them ſteady in the profeſſion and practice of 


religion, as taught in the church of England; . thoſe 
that oppoſe, or diſſent from us, #0 convince and reclaim 
them. Upon which I made the following remarks. 
This clearly ſhews what they are after. It will alſo be 


Ga _Aa 


* obſcrved here, that WE are conſidered as pariſhioners 


aof the miſſionaries, no leſs than profeſſed epiſcopa- 


* lians: And we are often ſpoken of @s ſuch by them, 


in their letters to the Society, as appears by the a- 


* frafts, How aſſuming is this'—Or which occaſion: -- 


the gentleman exclaims, © How unfair is this! The 
« Infirufion plainly relates, not to miſſionaries ſettled in 
« preſbyterian or congregational pariſhes, —bur for (doubt 


leſs he means 20) incumbents of epiſcopal. pariſhes,” 


There is one tion alſo on the eaſtern . frontier. of the Mace. 
ob- 


chaſetts, about 300 miles from the capital, Boſton, Which id not 
- jeGied againſt by me, $0 CORES 


1 


. 
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though with a mixture of diſſentersꝰ. But, with ſubmiſ- 
fion, I had a right to underſtand this as a general Inſtruc- 
tion to all the miſſionaries, ſettled where there were any 
nonconformiſts to the church of England; as for ather 
reaſons," ſo particularly for this, that I found the New- 
England miſſionaries underſtood it ſo themſelves, and 
ſpoke of non-conformiſts here, as their pariſhioners. 
But the gentleman intimates a doubt, whether they have 
done ſo. He ſays, I quote no inſtances of this, and that 
he remembers none; allowing that, if they have done ſo, 
they have expreſſed themſelves improperly, &c. + Though 
before made no formal citations, to ſhew how aſſum- 
ing the miſſionaries were in this reſpect, he may perceive 
by the following, that this was not ſaid without grounds. 
In the abfra# printed 1739, p. 46, are theſe words. 
The reverend Mr. Uher, miniſter at New-Briſtol, 
< writes, Sept. 22, 1738, That in obedience to the orders 
of the venerable Society, he ſends a true and faithful 
account of the ſpiritual eſtate of his pariſh; there are 
in it a hundred and fifty families, reckoning about 
four to a family, and fifty of theſe families are of bis 
© congregation—T he other hundred families conſiſt of diſ 
© ſenters of various name . In the fame abſirat and 
„it is ſaid, The reverend Mr. Fohnſon, miniſter 
© of *Siratford in Connecticut N. E.] writes, O#. 20, 

© 11737, Thar fince his laſt, he hath—one good family 
added to his church. That there are above three hun- 

« dred families in his pariſh, of which ſixty-one are of 
bis congregation, the reſt being generally independents 

© or congregationalifts, &c.“ It is needleſs to quote other 

;  abſirafis for my. vindication in this reſpect, though it 
were eaſy. The miſſionaries certainly knew, that there 
were no legal epiſcopal pariſhes in New- England; and 
pet they write in this manner about their diſſenting pa- 
viſbioners. Let me alſo remark, that the Society, by 

> quoting with apparent approbation, ſoch extracts from 


— 


9 „P. 1. | + P. 12. 5 
1 New-Br ſtol was then reckoned to «org I the Maſſachu- 
of them being 


the 


. ſetts, but ſince to Rhode -Iſland government; 
nin New. England. 
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the letters of their New. England miſſionaries, ſeem 
themſelves to conſider us as their pariſhioners, and 
therefore among thoſe perſons, whom they are inſtruct- 
ed frequently to, viſit, in order to convince and reclaim 
them. The impartial are now left to judge, whether 
this gentleman had good reaſon to accuſe me of unfair- 
neſs, either for ſaying that the miſſionaries were aſſuming 
in this reſpect; or for arguing from the aforeſaid In- 
ſtruction, compared with ſuch letters and the uſe made 
of them, that the Society as well as they, had it partly 
in their deſign, to proſelyte the New-England congre- 
gationaliſts, &c, to the church of England. To charge 
me with a miſtake, is one thing; to charge me with un- 
fairneſs, is another, which I take unkindly ; and, I con- 
ceive, he had no good reaſon for either, in the preſent 
caſe, 

To prove that the Society had the deſign aforeſaid, I 
alſo produced a paſlage from the hiſtorical Account of the So- 
ciety, printed 1706, which I conſidered as little or nothing 
ſhort of a formal declaration from themſelves, that what 
they had in view, in ſending miſſionaries into theſe Ame- 
rican colonies, was not merely providing for the people 
of their own communion, as this gentleman would per- 
ſwade us, but alſo making proſelytes to the church of 
England. The gentleman ſays, he hath © not been 
able to procure this Account, or to learn by whom, or 
\ © whoſe order it was compiled “.“ This is ſomewhat 
ſtrange, from a perſon who ſometimes ſpeaks as a mem- 
ber of the Society, and one who has had recourſe to its 
books and records on this occaſion, The Account 
itſelf is ſo very advantageous to the Socicty, as to leave 
but little room for doubt in this reſpect. It appears to 
have been compiled and publiſhed by order, and in the 
name of the Society; particularly from the laſt page— — 
Thus have we given a true and faithful Account of the 
* Society—And we publiſh. it to the world, not for 
* oftentation of what has been done, — but to ſhew what 
s a mighty truſt is committed to vs; how fincerely ws 


®P, 12. 


* s have 
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have endeavoured to diſcharge it; how willing we are 
to labor in the proſecution of it; and how much we 
want a farther aſſiſtance and ſupply from all good and 
fpious chriſtians, who may depend on a juſt diſpoſal of 
their charity, in promoting the beſt deſign in the world, 
that of the conver/ion of ſouls, by the propagation of the 
+ goſpel, &c.” Beſides, the Society formally adopted this 
Account ſix years after its publication, For in the 
_ abAraft 1712, p. 44, they ſay, * The Society apprehend- 
* ing that nothing would more effeQually tend to juſtify 
their good endeavours, and to promote the ſucceſs of 
them, than to inform the world of their foundation, 
« eſtabliſhment and continual progreſs; did agree, 
That the book called An Account of the Society for pro- 
«© pagating the Goſpel, &c. printed 1706, in quarto, ſhould 
be reprinted, with a continuation down to the preſent 


„ time.” 


But the gentleman thinks that the paſſage to which J 
referred, in this Account, is not to my purpoſe. He 
aſſigns two reaſons for this, of the force of which the 
reader will judge, after I have cited the e more at 
large, as follows“ It was the unhappineſs of New- 
England and the adjoining parts, to be firſt planted 
and inhabited by perſons who were generally diſaffefed 
to the church by law eſtabliſhed in England, and had 
many of them taken refuge or retirement in thoſe 
pafts, on account of their ſuffering for non-confor- 
mity here at home. So that they fell zhere gencrally 
into independent congregations : And there was no face 
of the church of England till about the year 1679, 
when upon queſtioning the charter of that country, 
the lord biſhop of London, upon an addreſs from ſe- 
veral of the inhabitants of Boſton, did prevail with his 
Majeſty, that a church ſhould be allowed in that town, 
* for the exerciſe of religion according to the church of 
England, towards the maintenance of which, his late 
. * Majeſty King Villiam was pleaſed to ſettle: an annual 
© bounty of one hundred pounds a year, which is ſtill 
© continued, and two miniſters are now ſupported in it. 
© Several other ways of diviſion and ſeparation did A 

| * muc 
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much obtain in other of our colonies and plantations, 
© that this made it more neceſſary to think of providing 
for a regular and orthodox miniſtry to be ſent and ſet- 
* tled amongft them; to remove thoſe prejudices, un- 
der which the people generally laboured, and to pro- 
* mote, as much as poſſible, an agreement in faith and wer- 
* hip, in order to the recommending our holy religion 
to unbelievers *®.” The gentleman's firſt objection 
againſt the argument which I drew from this paſſage, 
relative to the deſign of the Society, in ſending miſſio- 
naries to New-England, is, That it expreſly ſpeaks, not 
of independent cr any congregations in New- England, but 
of other ways of divifion and ſeparation in other colonies, 
and therefore is nothing to ny purpoſe T. Now if that part 
of the paſſage, which I before quoted in form, does not 
ſpeak expreſly of New- England, or of independent, or 
any other W here ; yet ſurely the gentleman 
will not deny, that as it is here more largely cited, 
it ſpeaks expreſly of theſe alſo. Let the reader review 
the former part of it, if he doubts. The gentleman's 
other objection is thus expreſſed, *< Belides, that as 
* much agreement as poſſible, in faith and worſhip, might - 
< be far % than a general conformity to the church of E- 
land; which it might be impoſſible to obtain, eu 

How very acute and ſubtle a way of reaſoning is this 

Becauſe it might in fact be found impoſſible, or impratti- 
cable, to teduce the people in theſe colonies to a general 
conformity to the clint of England; therefore the So- 

ciety had never any deſign to do this; but to do juft /o 
much as, and no more than, was poſſible! Nothing but 
making the trial, and ſceing the event, could ſhew them 
whether it was, or was not poſſible, to effect a general 
uniformity of religion in theſe colonies. Surely this 
might be in their view and deſign, while it remained, as 
it ſtill remains, doubtful, whether it be practicable or 
not. And the expreſſion uſed in the paſlage aforeſaid, 
to promote, as much as poſſible, an agreement in faith and 


„ Fecount, p. 10, 11. 
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worſhip, moſt naturally conveys the ſenſe which I put 
upon it; eſpecially when the words immediately pre- 
ceeding, are conſidered—a regular and orthodox miniſtry 
to be ſent and ſettled among them, to remove thoſe preju- 
dices under which the people generally laboured, and to 
promote, &c. And does not this plainly relate, not 
only to other ways of diviſion and ſeparation in other 
colcnies ; but alſo to the way of the New-Englanders, 
who, as it was before obſerved, were generally diſaffected 
to the church, and fell generally into independent congreg a- 


lions? It cannot be reaſonably doubted. 


Beſides, Dr, Bearcroft, the ſecretary of the Society, 
and who is ſuppoſed to have been thoroughly initiated 

into all its myſteries, does in effect avow this deſign 
which I am ſpeaking of, in his ſermon before the Socie- 
ty, publiſhed by its order. He laments, that though 
the government in New-England had indeed taken care 
for God's publick worſhip, and erekting ſchools for ;5e edu- 
cation of youth ; yet this was not according to the true or- 
thodox principles of the church of England. And, after 
ipeaking of their, charity in attempting to bring -back 
their brethren in America to good manners, &c. how does 
he glory in it, that the word of God mightily grows 
© and prevails in New. England, according to the litur- 
* gy—?” Both the conduct of the Society's miſſionaries 
herr, and many of their letters publiſhed in the Aſtracts, 
clearly ſhew that they conſider it as one principal part 
of their bulineſs, in compaſſing ſea and land, 7o make 
Proſelyles from among us. And though it were allowed, 
that the Society had it really much at heart, that we 
mould be convinced and reclaimed, and all become epiſco- 
palians; yet it would not be eaſy to ſhew what methods 

they could have uſed, more adapted to, and more clearly 

declarative of, ſuch a deſign, than thoſe which they 

have actually taken. Neither Mr. Apthorp, nor my very 

candid (N. England) Examiner, ſo far as I can at preſent 
recollect, pretended to diſown that the Society actually had 
this delign ; but ſeemed rather to juſtify it, as what the 

Society had a right to attempt, if not by the moſt ob- 
_ vious ſcope of their charter, yet by virtue of the diſ- 
| II CcCretionary 
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- not to be printed, is doubtleſs the ſame that was publiſh- 
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cretionary power therein granted, And it is well known 
that many epiſcopalians among us, have aſſerted this 
to have been one primary, original deſign of the Infti- 
tution ; being, as I ſuppoſe, aſhamed either to deny a 
thing ſo manifeſt, as that the Society were actually en- 
deayouring to accompliſh it, or that they had not good 
authority to do ſo, by their charter. | 
Now, can it be ſuppoſed that my unknown Anſwerers 
aſſertions, that the Society have not been endeavouring 
to promote a general conformity among us to the church 
of England, are ſufficient to counter-balance the evi- 
dence of ſuch a deſign, ariſing from the words of their 
own Account, fiom the Inſtrufions aforeſaid, from Dr. 


Bearcroft's ſermon, from the practices of the miſſiona- 


ries, and their letters to the Society, by which it ap- 
pears that they look on the making proſelytes, as a ma- 
terial part of their buſineſs, if not the greateſt of their 


merit? In ſuch a caſe as this, the aſſertion of an un- 
- known perſon will not be ſufficient with impartial men. 


Nothing ſhort of the Society's direct, formal diſavowal 
of ſuch an intention, is ſufficient to over-balance the 
joint evidence of it, reſulting from all circumſtances. 


And indeed, this evidence is ſo ſtrong, that I do not be- 


lieve they will ever riſque any part of their reputation, 
by declaring that they have not had this, at leaſt partly 
in their view, in ſending ſo large a proportion of their 
miſſionaries into New-England. | : 

- But the gentleman, after mentioning ſomething which 
Dr. Jobnſon and Mr. Beach have ſaid upon this ſubject, 
adds, that à very reſpectable miſſionary uſes the following 
words, in a paper not printed, but which he hath ſeen, 
Viz. © I believe very few inſtances, if any, can be pro- 
* duced of any miſſionaries beginning with any diſſenter, 
with a view of reclaiming him to the church. I have 
© long known the affairs of the Society, and know of 
no ſuch inſtance “. The paper here cited, and ſaid 


ed in Boſton ſome time ago, under the title of A letter | 
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10 a friend, containing a ſhort. vindication of the Society, 
&c. By one of its Members; and annexed. to a rather 
more virulent performance, called, by a uſual catachreſis, 
| A candid Examination: For the paſſage which the gen- 
tleman cites, is in page 82 of that abuſive pamphlet. 
"Whoever the very reſpectalle miſſionary was, that wrote 
that Letter, it ſeems he had too much regard for his re- 
putation, to prefix his name to, or ſubſcribe jt, when 
publiſhed here. My remarks upon it, and particularly 

upon this paſſage, may be ſeen by thoſe who think it 
worth while, in my Defence of the Obſervations, Sect. 


1323 where there is a brief account of Mr. commiſſary 


Price's managements, in order to build up the church 
of England at Hopkinton. It is really aſtoniſhing that 
any gentleman will pretend to ſay, the miſſionaries do 
not endeavour to make proſelytes from our churches ; 
though it would not be ſtrange if they were, if poſſible, 
even more ſolicitous than they are, to conceal the mean 
and ſcandalous methods which they ſometimes take to 
that end, and, I believe, not ſeldom. The aforeſaid 
commiſſary's behaviour is a flagrant example. And 
ſince publiſning that account, I have received ſuch fur- 
ther informations as render it almoſt impoſſible not to 
believe, that the Society knew ſomething of that un- 
happy man's vile conduct, even when they confirmed 
him as a miſſionary at Hontinton; though I can truly 
ſay, it gives me great pain to make a ſuppoſition, 
— appears ſo highly diſhonourable to that venerable 


Let me now add, upon good authority, though not 
upon my own knowledge, that other New- England 
miſſionaries have received, not to ſay courted, to their 
_ communion, perſons under cenſure in our churches 
for their diſorderly and unchriſtian practices, before and 
without any ſatisfaction given: And that being applied 
to, and expoſtulated with by the congregational mi- 
niſters of theſe churches, thoſe miſſionaries have an- 
ſwered to this effect, that they received theſe perſons as 
never having belonged to, or been ſubject to the diſci- 

pline of, any cbriſtian churches; they conſidering us as 
a! | very 
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very little, if at all better than mere heathens. One 
of thoſe zealous miſſionaries, as I am credibly informed, 
went to preach to ſome people at a diſtance, who were 
inclining to the church of England, but ſtill commonly 
attended the public worſhip and ordinances in our way: 


But there being no epiſcopal church then in the crown , 


where they lived, the congregational miniſter and people 


very readily obliged them, on this occaſion, with the 


uſe of the Meeting-houſe, in which that miſſionary ac» 


cordingly preached. On his taking leave of them, to 


make a ſuitable return for the civility ſhewn him and 
to diſcover what ſpirit be was of, he adviſed thoſe people 
by no means any more to attend the public worſhip with 
diſſenters, as they had hitherto done; but rather to tar- 
ry at home upon the Lord's day, when there was no 
epiſcopal miniſter to preach to them. If I am called 
upon, 1 intend to mention names; and give a more par- 
ticular narrative of theſe tranſactions.— If theſe are real 
facts, can it be pretended that the miſſionaries do not 
endeavour to make proſelytes from our churches? or can 
it be thought ſtrange, if we are much diſguſted at ſuch 
uncharitable and unghriſtian behaviour toward us ? 

The gentleman diſlikes what I ſaid of the church newly 
ſet up at Cambridge; particularly, {hat ſcarce ten fami- 
lies in that town uſually attend the ſervice of the church. 
This was ſtrictly true; and 1 challenge any perſon to 
mention more ſuch families, on penalty of his being 
publicly expoſed. But then the gentleman ſays, * it 
vas repreſented to the Society that go families in the 
town and neighbourbood were deſirous to attend it. 
He ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe reſpecting the number of 
petitioners to the Society, in other places, in oppoſition 
to What Lintimated. And indeed I have reaſon to think, 
it has been the common way, to get as many names as 
pollible to the petitions ſent heme 3 the names of per- 
ſons living at 20 or 30 miles diſtance from the propoſed 
ſeat of the miſſions; and of ſome, who lived in towns 
where there were already epiſcopal miniſters; as in the 
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dirty affair of commiſſary Price at Hopkinton, So 
that the Society has been greatly impoſed on, being 
made to believe that all the petitioners lived within ſuch 
a diſtance, that they could ordinarily and conveniently 


attend the ſervice of the church. As to Cambridge, 


the caſe was briefly and plainly this. There were five 
or ſix gentlemen of figure, each of whoſe income, it is 
commonly ſuppoſed, was ſo large, as to have admitted 
of his maintaining a domeſtic chaplain ; there not being as 
many more epiſcopalian families in that town. Thoſe 
gentlemen uſed ſometimes to come to Boſton to church, 
in their coaches or chariots ; at others, to attend the pub- 
lic worſhip in the congregational church in Cambridge, 
I preſume without hurting their conſciences by doing ſo. 
But preferring the church of England, for what reaſons 
Iwill not gueſs, leſt I ſhould not hit right, they were de- 
firous to have a church built, and a miſſionary fixed 
there. Subſcribers were ta be procured; and, very op- 
portunely, there was a diſagreement in a neighbouring 
town *, about the place of ſetting up a new Meeting- 


Houſe: This difference was the means of procuring 


ſome ; where or who the reſt wers, I know not. But 
I am well informed, whatever was repreſented to the 


Society, that there are not commonly at that church, in 


the winter ſeaſon, more than 20 perſons, ſometimes not 
more than 10; and in the ſummer, not more than 30 
or 40, except upon ſome extraordinary occaſions. If I 
am miſinformed in any of theſe points, I am willing, 


and even deſirous to be ſet right: If not, let the world 
judge, whether fixing a church and miſſionary at Cam- 


bridge, one of the moſt antient towns of New- England, 
and within about a quarter of a mile of the congrega- 


tional meeting-houſe, is conformable to the true intent 


of the Society's charter; or whether, ſuppoſing them 
to be appriſed of the true ſtate and circumſtances of 


things, their continuing to ſupport a miſſionary there, 


would not diſcover a 4/en different from that, which 
this gentleman would have us think the true and only 


F Watertown, * : = 


one; 
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one —a deſign to encourage, ſtrengthen and increaſe a 


a The gentleman thinks I had no juſt cauſe for ſaying, 
that the epiſcopalians affect io reproach us under the name 


of independents. He ſays Mr. Neal, himſelf an inde- | 


pendent, calls us fo ; that it is © proper, and not reproach- 
« ful at all +.” Whatever Mr. Neal! might be, or ſay, 
our churches have all along diſowned that ile. Their 
platform of church diſcipline expreſly diſclaims it F. And 
while we declare our diſlike of it, we may well conſider 
it as a term of contempt and reproach, at leaſt as it is 
often uſed by epiſcopalians. But enough of this. 

I ſee no reaſon, from any thing this gentleman has ſaid 
in ſeveral pages ||, to change my opinion about the mo- 
tives which generally induce people among us, to go 
over to the church of England: And I know who, and 
what ſort of perſons they are, at leaſt as well as he can 
be ſuppoſed to do. However, I never denied, but 
that ſome of them could truly plead conſcience in the 


caſe. He ſays I extend the poſſibility of this no further 


than to allow, that there may be ſome things or circum- 
ſtances in our way of worſhip, &c. ] which they cannot 
entirely acquieſce in or approve of. This language I made 
uſe of, as being in effect the ſame that the preſent Arche 
| biſhop of Canterbury uſed in his ſermon before the So- 
ciety, as quoted by Mr. Apthorp. For one thing which 
he ſummoned his Grace to bear teſtimony to, was, that 
in the leaſt exceptionable of our chriſtian aſſemblies, 
there were ſome things which the conſciences of many could 
-not * acquieſce in.“ See Conſiderations, London Edit. 
p-. 162, The gentleman ſays, « Without maintaining 
-* they [the people of New-England] have no goſpel mi- 
+ nifters, or ſacraments, or ordinances, or churches, we 
may apprehend, whether juſtly or not, is not to be 
now diſputed, that epiſcopacy is of apoſtolical inſti- 
$ tution, &c.* It is true, they may apprehend ſo; for 
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what are not le capable of ſuppoſing, however 
groundleſs. He adds, We may apprehend that after 
* the ceaſing of extraordinary ſpiritual gifts, forms of 
prayer were alſo uſed, more or leſs, throughout the 
church of Chriſt, and are needful for the obſervance 
© of the ſcripture rule, Let all things be done decently 
© and in order.” This allo they may apprebend. But if 
thoſe extraordinary gifts ceaſed as early as Dr. Middleton, 
and many others ſuppoſe, I preſume the gentleman can 
bring no proof; that forms of prayer were introduced 
from that time, or even till long afterward. As to the 
© © ſeriplure rule which the gentleman ſpeaks of, reſpecting de- 
cency and order; if forms of prayer may be ſuppoſed to 
come under it, ſo as to be needful for the obſervance thereof, 
why may not the ſign of the croſs alſo? Why may not 
ſquare caps, or apy uſages in the worſhip of God, which 
fanciful men think conducive to order and decency ? 
Where will people ſtop in introducing their own inven- 
tions, in this Jax way of expounding ſcripture rules? 
or what bounds will be ſet to their cenſoriouſneſa, if they 
allow themſelyes to cenſure thoſe, who decline the uſe of 
any uninſtituted modes and forms, which they conceive 
to be decent and orderly? I am, indeed, myſelf far 
from being zealous againſt all forms of prayer, as ſuch; 
but to ſuppoſe they are neceſſary, that God cannot be 
orderly and decently worſhipped without them, or that 
it is ſinful ta decline them, is highly unreaſonable and 

ſuperſtitious,  - | 
I do not think myſelf concerned particularly to con- 
ſider the ſeveral cauſes, to which the gentleman aſcribes 
the growth of the church of England among vs. He 
mentions one, however, which I cannot but take a cur- 
ſory notice of. He ſays, that when the epiſcopalians 
among us were @/acked and reproached for their religious 
inciples, it was natural that they ſhould engeavour to de- 
fend themſelves, and procure fuch books as would enable them 
4% do it better. He immediately adds; Some of the 
more candid and inquiſitive among the preſbyterians and 
© congregationaliſts adventured to hear their defences, 
and to read their authors; were convinced by. them, 
6 and 
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£ and became churchmen f. So, that according to 
this gentleman, the proſelytes to the church of England 
here, have been ſome of our maſt candid, inguifitive and 
bookiſþ men; ſuch as have taken the moſt pains to un- 
derſtand the merits of the controverſy ! ſs he 
takes his information in this reſpect, from the good 
miſſionaries, who had a right to ſpeak as they hr, 
I have the ſame right; and accordingly declare, 
what I have obſerved, that I ſuppoſe very few inquiſi- 
tive perſons, or ſtudiers of this controverſy among us, 
have become churchmen in conſequence thereof. Some 
ſuch there may have been; but, I believe, theſe pro- 
ſelytes have much more generally been young and 
thoughtleſs perſons ; the volatile and unſtable; ſuch as 
had but a very moderate ſhare of underſtanding, or but 
little ſobriety ; and who hardly ever read a book in their 
lives, really with a view to inform themſelves about the 
true ſtate of this controverſy - But it is not worth while 
to diſpute about ſuch things as do not, ia their nature, 
admit of a deciſion on either ſide; eſpecially ſuch as 
have little relation to the preſent argument. 
Wherefore, 

To come directly to the main point; the gentleman 
acknowledges * that the caſe of the New- England epiſ- 
* copalians, is not particularly deſcribed and provided for 
in the [Sacicty's] charter T.“ I conclude he means, 
what is certainly true, that the charter does not expreſly 
make proviſion for ſupplying with epiſcopal miniſters, 
perſons in ſuch circumſtances as they are z or people 
who live ſcattered here and there, in towns of non-con- 
forming proteſtants, where due proviſion is made for the 
adminiſtration of God's word and ordinances, after the 
preſbyterian or congregational mode. I cannot ſuppoſe. 
he intended only to acknowledge, that New-England 
and the epiſcopalians here, are not mentioned by name 
in the charter z or that their caſe is not very largely and 
particularly ſpoken of therein. This would be ſaying 
nothing of conſequence : For neither is any other partie 
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eular colony, or country, or the people therein, thus 
provided for in expreſs terms. But then the thing in- 
ſiſted on, as I conceive with great reaſon, is, that though 
the charter does not diſtinguiſh the colonies by name, 
ſaying that the epiſcopalians in this or that, ſhould be 
provided for, but not thoſe in others; yet it is ſo expreſſ- 
ed, as to amount to the ſame thing. For it deſcribes the 
religious circumſtances of thoſe places and people, which 
were to be relieved, as deſtitute of the adminiſtration of 
God's word and ſacraments, &c. Now, if the epiſcopa- 
lians in ſome of the plantations are actually in ſuch a 
ſkate; but thoſe in others of them, whether the New- 
England colonies, or any other, are not; it may be pro- 
perly ſaid, that the charter expreſly makes proviſion for 
the former, but not for the latter; not even by implica- 
tion, or any juſt conſlruFion: That the New-England 
epiſcopalians were not in ſuch a deſtitute condition, is 
evident: Nor can this gentleman - conſiſtently - ſay they 
were, Whatever he may think about the apoſtolic in- 
ſtitution of epiſcopacy, or the antiquity and uſefulneſs of 
liturgies; yet he does not ſpeak of theſe, as eſſential to 
the being of chriſtian churches: He has far too. much 
candor and good ſenſe, to ſuppoſe them ſo. And ſpeak- 
ing of us congregationaliſts, he ſays expreſly, * Without 
maintaining that they have 0 goſpel miniſters, or ſacra- 
'© ments, or ordinances, er churches, we may apprehend, 
* &c,* We have a right to conſider this as a conceſſion 
from him, that though we reject epiſcopacy, the liturgy, 
and peculiar rites and uſages of the church of England, 
yet we have ſtill truly goſpel miniſters, ſacraments, ordi- 
wances and churches. And if ſo, no perſons inhabiting 
theſe parts, whether epiſcopalians or others, can juſtly he 
ſaid to /ack, want or to be deffitute thereof; and for that 
| reaſon, in danger of falling into al beiſm or infidelity, or 
popiſh ſuperſtilion and idolatry.” So, that by his own con- 
ceſſion, it appears that the charter makes no proviſion, 
whether expreſly or implicitly, for ſupporting epiſcopal 
miſſionaries in theſe parts, for the ſake of the few epiſ- 
copalians living among us. 

The gentleman, having acknowledged that the caſe od 

the 
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the New- England epiſcopalians is not pariicularly deſcribed 
and provided for in the charter, endeavours to guard agaiuſt 
any uſe that might be made of this conceſſion, to the pre- 
judice of his argument; which is not ſtrange. But I a 
little wonder at the method he has taken, to this end : 
For he immediately ſubjoing—* But ſo neither is the 
* caſe of any other Indians, than ſuch as are the King's 
* ſubjefts, and people living in bis plantations and colonies; 
for to theſe only the letter of the charter extends, &c. 
And yet the gentleman ſays, I am % far from blaming the 
Society for applying part of their benefadtions to the inſtruc- 
tions of ſuch Indians as only border on his Majeſty's domi- 
nions, that I blame them greatly for not applying more of 
it (them) to that uſe. He goes. on to argue, that the 
caſe of the N. England epiſcopalians may much more be 
looked on as comprebended within the intention of the char- 
ter, than the caſe of the bordering Indians . But theſe 
caſes are by no means ſo nearly. parallel, as they are ſup- 
poſed to be, by this way of reaſoning. For though nei- 
ther theſe epiſcopalians, nor thoſe Indians, are in terms 
provided for, or even mentioned in the charter, in which 
reſpe& they are on the ſame footing, yet the Indians 
very fairly, and moſt obviouſly come within the intent of 
it ; but the others do not. The Indians are unqueſtio- 
nably deſtitute of God's word and ſacraments ; many of 
thoſe only bordering on our colonies, have actually pro- 
feſſed themſelves, and been for a long time treated with, 
as the King's /ubjeFs; and beſides, the charter expreſly 
authorizes the Socicty to uſe their beſt endeavours to pro- 
pagate the goſpel in thoſe parts, where the King has any 
plantations, &c. Which clauſe has all along, and on all 
hands, been conſidered as having a ſpecial reference to 
the Indians, not only within the limits of the Britiſh co- 
lonies, but bordering on them. There is then, no room 
for doubt, but that the Society act conformably, not only 
to the true deſign, but even to the expreſſion of the char- 
ter, in uſing means in order to their converſion : Since 
though theſe Indians themſelves are not particularly men- 
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tioned, yet their caſe is expreſiy provided for. This is 
not applicable to the epiſcopalians among us: Neither 
themſelves are mentioned, nor their cafe provided for, ei- 
ther expreſly, or by juſt implication ; they not being de · 
ſtitute of the admitiſtration of God's word and ordinan- 
ces. And, indeed, this gentleman, in order to vindi- 
cate the Society in ſending miſſionaries to them, is forced 
to have recourſe to the plea of a large diſcretionary power 
veſted in them; ſo large, as to allow of their making 


alterations in their inſtitution : For this poſition of Mr. 
 Apthorp he endeavours to palliate and defend +. He ſays, 


© the rules of law require that grants of princes, and par- 
* ticularly grants in favobr of religion, be interpreted as 
© liberally as th:y may be 1. Agreed : But (till it may be 
doubred, whether it is not to interpret this particular grant 
more liberally than may [ juſtly} be, to ſappoſe che Society 
empowered to aller their inſtitution, and tomakeprovifion 
for thoſe, for whom the charter makes none. And ** 
recourſe to this argument, ſhews a conſciouſneſs, at lea 

that ſuch a conduct is not eafily and naturally reconciled 
with the charter: For if it were, ſurely the defenders of 
the Society would not plead for ſo extraordinary a power, 
or ſo very liberal a way of interpretation. Beſides, this 


%. is really prejudicial, not advantageous to religion, in fa- 
Vor of which, as is hinted, the charter was granted. 


The gentleman himſelf does not appear to be intirely 
ſatisfied with this, which he calls an argument 2 — 
He therefore attempts, in the next place, to juſtify the 
Society, as to theſe miſſions, by the very expreſſions of 
the original charter; referring to a clauſe of which, he 
fays, Now muſt not they who lack ſupport for ſuch 
* miniſters, as they can with a good conſcience attend, want 


+ * the adminiſtration of God's word and ſacraments, &c.“ 


This he applies to the New-England epiſcopalians, ii 
order to bring them within the delign of the charter. Se- 
veral things were ſaid upon this point, firſt in the O3/er- 
vations, and then in the Defence of them. Let it now be 
farther remarked, that if theſe epiſcopalians could pro- 
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perly be ſaid to lack the adminiſtration of God's word and 
ſacraments, they would come, not only within the deſign, 
but, in ſome fort, within the letter of the charter; ſince 
it expreſy provides for ſuch of his Majeſty's ſubjects in 
the colonies, as lack ihe adminiſtration, &c, Whereas the 
gentleman, before, ſeemed at leaſt to allow, that the char- 
ter did not make proviſion for the caſe of theſe people. 
But not to inſiſt on this conceſſion at preſent, Fenk 
theſe people cannot be properly ſaid to want the admini- 
ſtration, &c. upon his own ſuppoſition, but to derne 
and diſapprove of it. For he does not deny, but that we 
have goſpel miniſters, ſacraments, ordinances and churches 
here; of which they might enjoy the benefit, in common 
with their chriſtian brethren, if they cbeſe to do ſo. How 
then could the epiſcopalians among us, though there were 
no epiſcopal churches here, be properly ſaid, in the gene- 
ral terms of the charter, to want, or /ack, the adminiſtra- 
tion of God's word and facraments? If there had been 
thing in the charter, to ſhew that it meant the admi- 
niſtration of God's word, &c. according to the particu- 
lar uſage of the church of England, in oppoſition to, or 
diſtinction from, all other proteſtant churches, as well as 
that of Rome; it is readily acknowledged, that this rea- 
ſoning would be good. Bur this is not the caſe, What 
may be juſtly ſaid of theſe epiſcopalians, is, that they 4 
like, and therefore will not attend on, the adminiſtration 
of God's word and ſacrameats in our way; which is quite 
a different thing from ſaying, that they want, or are de- 
Nitute thereof: The difference is as great, as between 3 
man's lacking daily food, and refuſing that which is before 
him, becauſe it is not cooked and diſhed up @ la mode, 
or in a manner to pleaſe his fancy. | 
To ſay that the epiſcopalians here, cannot with a good 
_ conſcience attend upon our miniſters and their adminitire- 
tions; and therefore that they want the adminiſtration of 
God's word and ſacraments, is by no means ſatisfactory. 
As to the fact itſelf, that they cannot in conſcience attend 
upon them; I do not believe there is one in an hundred of 
them, who has ever declared, or that will /ertoufly declare, 
that he thinks it /nfu/ ra do ſo. They may a 
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their judgment, be it right or wrong, prefer the worſhip 
and communion, of the church of England to ours ; and 
therefore think themſelves bound in conſcience, when both 
are in their power, uſually to attend the former, as more 
for heir edification. This they may be ſuppoſed to do, 
and in that reſpect be juſtifiable in their conformity to the 
church of England, though it were allowed that they do 
not think it abſolutely unlawful or criminal to worſhip in 
our way, or to have communion with us in chriſtian or- 
dinances; and could therefore do ſo with a good conſcience, 
if there were no epiſcopal churches in theſe parts. I know, 
ſome of the weaker, the more bigotted and cenſorious ſort 
of them, declare that they could not in conſcience do this: 
But of the far greater part of them, I have not ſo ill an 
opinion, Nor have I any reaſon to think, that in their 
applications to the Society for miſſionaries, they have 
commonly made uſe of this plea; or gone any further 
than to declare in general, their approbation and choice 
of the church of England communion, as moſt for their 
edification: Which is a very different thing from r- 
poſing ours abſolutely unlawful and ſinful. 
If Lam right in what I have here ſuggeſted, this argu- 
ment, drawn from conſcience, is of no force, being ground- 
ed on a falſe ſuppoſition. But allowing that theſe epiſco- 
. palians are generally ſo ſimple, bigotted or ſuperſtitious, 
that they cannot with a good conſcience attend upon God's 
word and ſacraments with us, as this gentleman ſeems to 
ſuppoſe ; though they may be real objects of pity and 
compaſſion, it appears not that they have any right to 
expect relief from the Society, their caſe not being pro- 
vided for in the charter, nor coming within the general 
deſign of the Inſtitution: Which, plainly, was not the 
aſſiſtance of proteſtants of any particular denomination, 
- living ſcattered among greater numbers of other prote- 
ſtants, where proviſion was made for the ſupport of mi- 
niſters, and the adminiſtration of God's word and ordi- 
nances; but ory for perſons deſtitute of theſe advantages, 
The Scottiſh Society is of the two leſs limitted by its 
charter, than this in England. And yet if that Society 
ſhould — expend ** a third part of their 
| revenue, 
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revenue, in ſupporting, I will not now add, increaſng, the 
preſbyterian party, in thoſe plantations where the wor- 
ſhip of God is duly provided for, according to the 
church of England, and proportionably neglect people 
who were actually deſtitute of God's word and facra- 
ments in every proteſtant form; epiſcopalians would, 
without doubt, univerſally exclaim againſt this, as an 
abuſe- and miſapplication of their charitable fund ; and 
as diſcovering too great a fondneſs for a party or parti- 
cular ſe& of proteſtants. Their pleading that the preſ- 
byterians, provided for by them, could not with a good 
conſcience acquieſce in, or conform to the church of Eng- 
land, would, I am perſuaded, be of very little weight 
with epiſcopalians. Nor can any man ſhew why this 
way of reaſoning is not as juſt, when applied to the 
epiſcopal Society in- England, as when applied to the 

ſbyrerian Society in Scotland. The church of Eng- 
and is no more the eſtabliſhed religion in one part of 
Britain, than the kirk is in the other; King William was 
equally King of both parts; a charter conceived in the 
identical terms with that we are ſpeaking of, would have 
anſwered as well for a preſbyterian, as for an epiſcopal So- 
ciety, only the names and titles of the Grantees being chan - 
ged, though ſome of theſe were actually preſbyterians. 
Nor does it appear that the Grantor had it any more in 
his royal intention, that epiſcopalians in ſuch circumſtan- 
ces as are here ſuppoſed, ſhould be provided- for, than 
that preſbyterians ſhould, in the like circumſtances, 
From whence it may be concluded, that he either deſign- 
ed both, or neither: Let this gentleman make hischoice— 
But if there are numbers of epiſcopalians among us, 


who cannot with a good conſcience hold communion wien 


our churches in goſpel ordinances, it may be aſked, 
What is to be done? 1s there no regular way of relief for 
them? I anſwer, the fame and no other than there 
' would be for preſbyterians or congregationaliſts in the 
like caſe. If their numbers and abilities are ſuch, that 
they can ſupport epiſcopal miniſters for themſelves, they 
not only have a right, but ought to do it. Or if they 

can make ſuch repreſentations of their caſe, which, on 
| | the 
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CF the aforeſaid ſuppoſition, is really an unhappy one, as 
| to induce charitable people, in their private capacity, to 
| give them aſſiſtance, no one will object againſt it. But 
43 if they can do neither of theſe things, there appears no 
5 regular way of relief for them; they muſt patiently ſub- 
BB mit to the providence of God, who has placed them in 
ſuch circumſtances ; waiting, either till more light removes 
their miſtakes and prejudices, or till their numbers and 
abilities are ſufficiently increaſed, to ſupport ſuch mini- 
ſters as they chuſe to have. A Society incorporated for 
different purpoſes, not for the ſupport of any particular 
proteſtant ſect, as ſuch, has no right to provide for them, 
to the neglect of ſuch perſons as are indiſputably the pro- 
per objects of their inſtitution. 

But the gentleman, after obſerving that the Society was 
incorporated, primarily, to prevent the King's ſubjects 
falling into athei/m or infidelity, or into popiſh ſuperſtition 
and idolatry, ſaysg Now doth not the Dr. think the 

* epiſcopalians, when they have no miniſters in whoſe 
miniſtrations they can acquieſce, muſt be grieveuſly 
fable to the one or the other? Upon which let me 
-obſerve, as to thoſe who. are epiſcopalians upon prin- 
eiple, or thoſe people ſpoken of by this gentleman, 
who cannot with a good conſcience worſhip God with us; 
that they muſt be ſuppoſed, at leaſt by epiſcopalians, to 
be converſant in the holy ſcriptures, ſerious believers of 
them, devout worſhippers of God in their houſes, and 
real, practical chriſtians. Now ſuch perſons as theſe, 
rſons of fo tender a conſcience, cannot ſurely be thought 
in any imminent danger of apoſtatizing into atheiſm or 
» #nfidelity ; - eſpecially as they have the common-prayer-book 
| hs: aſſiſt them in their daily private devotions, and other 
Pious books, not to ſay the Bible, to read and meditate 
vn. Can ſuch chriſtians as the gentleman ſuppoſes: our 
epiſcopalians to be, and living in a chriſtian land, where 
the public worſhip of God is upheld, be grievouſly liable 
to turn atheilts or infidels, even though they cannot ac- 
quieſce in our way of worſhip ? I think not; and there- 
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fore, that the New England miſſions cannot be vin- 
dicated upon this footing. I hope this gentleman will 
not, for the ſake of his argument, deny the epiſcopa- 
lians here to be ſuch good chriſtians as he has all along 
ſuppoſed them; or fay that they have ſo little knowledge 
or ſobriety, that they are already on the brink of infide- 
lity and atheiſm ; ſo that being without ſuch miniſlers 
as they can attend, they would be grievouſly liable ſoon 
to plunge into that horrible gulph, This would be, for 
the ſake of his logic, grievouſly to reproach thoſe, whoſe 

cauſe he is pleading. Beſides, if they are ſuppoſed to 

be ſuch a profligate ſort of people, and ſo void of con- 

ſcience, the argument which he draws from their ſup= 

poſed conſcientious non-compliance with our way of wor- 

ſhip, would be at once overthrown : It would deſtroy 

itſelf, by its own inconfiſtency ; and, indeed, taken any 

way, his reaſoning is ſelf-repugnant. 

But ſome of theſe good, conſcientious people, it is ſaid, 

are grievoully liable, if not to atheiſm and infidelity, yet 

to popiſh ſuperſtition and idolatry. * Particularly,” adds 

the gentleman, muſt not thoſe of them be in great. 
6 — * of popery who, as he [meaning my/elf ] tells us, 

« prefer that to the worſhip of the prevailing party in 

New England F?* Let me obſerve, that I did not 

ſuppoſe there was a great number of epiſcopalians here, 

ſo deeply prejudiced againſt us, or who think ſo favour- 

ably of the maſs. Suppoſing there may be 20 or 30 

fuch perſons in New England, ſcattered over a country 

of 3 or 400 miles in extent, can this be thought a ſub- 

ſtantial reaſon for ſupporting 20 or 30 miſſions here, at & 
great expence ? eſpecially when it is conſidered, that 

there are here no popiſh prieſts or emiſſaries known of, 

further to pervert and to confirm them papiſts z but 

many people to diſſwade them from thoſe errors, and all 

worldly motives on the other fide. There is no reaſon 

to think that the Society ever had the caſe of theſe New 
England bigb-flyers in their mind, or conſequently, that 

they have ſent the more miſſionaries hither on their ac- 
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count. And if not, this cannot be properly uſed as an 
argument to juſtify their ſending them. I, can hardly 
- - think the gentleman is in earneſt, or thinks it a ſolid 
one, He ſeems to have laid hold on what I have ſaid of 
ſome few of the more bigotted epiſcopalians among us, 
(whether he believed it or not, I cannot tell) as a plau- 
fible pretext for ſupporting miſſions here. Bur the So- 
ciety have apparently acted upon different principles, with 
other views and motives ; not to keep the people of New 
England from turning roman catholicks, deiſts and atheiſts; 
-- (of all which there now is and ever was MUCH LESS 
DANGER than of the people of London doing ſo,) but 
to ſupport and ſtrengthen the epiſcopal party, and gra- 
dually to bring us into the boſom of the church; or, in 
the language of their own Account, to remove thoſe 
* prejudices under which the people generally laboured, 
| © and to promote, as much as poſſible, an agreement in 

faith and worſbip. | 

Let me add, that this plea of conſcience, as it has of 
late years been uſed by the defenders of the Society's nu- 
- merous miſſions in theſe parts, is the leſs ſatisfactory up- 
on this account: There would, in all probability, have 
been hardly any of theſe ſcrupulous people among us at 
this day, had it-not been for the Society ; and if the 
miſſions were withdrawn, it is likely the far greater part 
of them might ſoon return to the communion of our 
churches. Is it reaſonable that the Society, when there 
was but a handful of theſe people, as one may ſay, in 
all New England, ſhould cheriſh their diſcontent, and, 
by their conduct at leaſt, encourage them in their pre- 
judices againſt us, and afford them aſſiſtance, till their 
numbers became much more conſiderable: And then 
avail themſelves of thoſe prejudices, to juſtify their nu- 
merous miſſions here, under a notion that there are many 
people among us, who cannot with a good conſcience wor- 
ſhip God with us, and who are, for that reaſon, griev- 
ouſly liable, without epiſcopal miſſionaries, to become 
atheiſts, infidels, or roman - calholicts? It may poſſibly de- 
ſerve to be conſidered, I ſay it with much reſpect and 
dieference to that venerable body, whether it would "Ne 
| | ve 
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have well become the Society, when applications were 
firſt made to them for miſſionaries by people here, to 
hint co them, that their oppoſition to our way of wor- 
ſhip might be too great; that they had better be con- 
tent with it, till they ſhould be ſufficiently numerous and 
able to ſupport miniſters themſelves, more agreeable to 
their principles and inclinations ; that many other people 
ſtood in much greater need of the Society's charitable 
care and aſſiſtance, being either ſtill in a ſtate of heathen- 
iſm, or wholly deſtitute of the adminiſtration of God's 
word and ordinances in any proteſtant way z and that 
therefore it ought not to be taken unkindly, if their 

veſts were not complied with. Had ſome ſuch me- 
thod been taken at firſt, inſtead of countenancing a party 
ſpirit, the Society would have had much more money 
to expend in ſupporting the worſhip of God in places 
deſtitute of it, and chriſtianizing the Indians and Ne- 
groes; and there probably would have been but few per- 
ſons among us at this day, but what could with a good 
conſcience hold communion with us; in which they would 
be as effectually guarded againſt atheiſm, infidelity and 
popery, as in that of the church of England. But the 
Society have really contributed much towards ſtrength- 
ening prejudices againſt us, and increaſing this party; 
till their prejudices are grown to ſuch an height, and 
their numbers are ſo conſiderable, that a neceſſity is now 
pleaded for continuing to give them large aſſiſtance, to 
prevent their becoming roman-catholicks, infidels or 
atheiſts; becauſe, it is ſaid, their conſciences will not al- 
low them to attend the adminiſtration of God's word and 
ſacraments in our churches. In which way of proceed- 
ing and-reaſoning, the more miſſions are eſtabliſhed here 
the greater will probably be the demand for them; Gnce 
it is likely there will be ſome increaſe of proſelytes to the 
church, to ſay nothing of irs increaſe by natural, ordi- 
dinary generation, and therefore more ſuch tender con- 
ſciences to be conſidered : Till, in proceſs of time, the 
Society's whole fund may be too little to ſupply New 
England only with miſſionaries ; unleſs perhaps, by the 
epiſcopal party's becoming a majority in theſe colonies, 
the church of England ſhould alſo become the eſtabliſhed 
in C 3 | religion, 
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religion, and a comtnon tax be impoſed: by law for the 
 ſapport of her clergy, ſo as to reridet any further affift- 
ance from the Society unneceflary, in which caſe, the 
unprovided colonies and the heathens may reap the whoſe 
advantage of its benefactions; of which they have bi- 
therto been in ſo great a meaſure deprived, for the fake 
of the epiſcopalians among us, at firſt but few, and thoſe 
not, in any juſt or proper ſenſe, deſtitute of the admini- 
ſtration of God's word and ſacraments, -, _ * 
The gentleman ſometimes argues that the Society has 


formed no ſuch deſign as I have ſuppoſed, from this cir- 


cumſtance, that they did not ſend miſſionaries earlier into 
New England, when there were but fe church people here, 
and conſequently more need of miſſionaries than afterwards, 
if making proſelytes had been the point in view.®.” This 
is more plauſible than ſolid. They may be ſuppoſed to 
have had that deſign before they ſent miſſionaries to 
proſecute it; waiting only for a favourable occaſion and 
opening, It would have been a romantic, Don. Quixote 
enterprize, for them to ſend miſſionaries hither for that 
purpoſe, before there were a number of people ready to 
receive and embrace them. They muſt have ſome foot- 
ing, ſome ground ts ſtand on, in order, by their engines 
aforeſaid, to ſhake this part of the earth; and they were 
not, I conclude, ſuch ſtrangers to the art and principles 
of Archimedes, as to attempt it without. Nor does it 
appear, but that the Society embraced the firſt opportu- 
nity that offered, to eſtabliſh miſſions here. It is, I 
think, ſufficiently plain, that they had the deſign afore- 
ſaid, as early as, their Account was printed, 1706. But 
even though it could be proved, that they had it not for 
ſeveral yeats after the firſt miſſions, it will not follow that 
they have not formed it ſince ; being encouraged by the 
increaſe of the epiſcopalian party here. And ſuch a deſign 
might very plauſibly be carried on, under the notion of 
only providing for thoſe epiſcopalians, who could not with 
a good conſcience attend on the adminiſtration of God's 
word and ſacraments in our way, But enough of this. 
From page 25 to 29 the gentleman ſpeaks of ortho- 
doxy, heterodoxy and dreh in oppoſition to what I ſaid 
e R big fre 
* concerning 
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concerning the terms orthodox miniſters, in the charter; 
which, I ſuppoſed, ſtand there in oppoſition to Ramiſb 

 priefis and. jeſuits only; but he, it ſeems, thinks er:bodex 
miniſters cari mean only thoſe of the church of England, 
in oppoſition to thoſe of all other denominations, even 
among proteſtants. It is only from this ſenſe of the terms, 
that he can deduce any conſequences to the advantage of 
his caufe. But he has offer'd nothing in confirmation of 
it, which appears to me of any weight; I am therefore 
content to ſubmit this ma: ter to the judgment of our.im- 
partial readers, without adding any thing further upon it. 
But I cannot but take a brief notice of one or two perſonal 
reflections on myſelf, in this part of his performance. He 
has, without grounds, and very ungeneroully, reprefent- 
ed it as my opinion, that whorver diſſents from me in any 
point relative /e chriſtian faith, is an neRBTIC®, And 
what a candid uſe he would make of this remark, appears 
from his words immediarely following: * His New Eng- 
land brethren, if indeed they will acknowledge him for a 
* brother, are DESIRED ta conſider the confequences of 
* this way of thinking. We have not ſo learned Chriſt.” 
Now, I am very far from thinking all thoſe heretics or 
heterodox who diſſent f om me in -any point relative to 
chriſtian faith. I have never given the leaſt occaſion for 
ſuch an aſperſion. There is, I believe, no profeſſed 
chriſtian, of any denomination, leſs diſpoſed to entertain 
hard thoughts of other people, merely on account of dit- 
ferences in opinion relative to points of faith, or who has 
been more remote from cenſuring and reproaching thoſe ' 
who think differently, as heterodox or heretical; neither 
of which opprobrious epithets is, in my opinion, properly 
applied to any, but thoſe who pertinaciouſiy deny ſome one 
or more of the moſt plain, indiſputable and important 
doctrines of the goſpel. It is thus, that I have /zarned 
Chriſt, and the ſpirit of his religion. And whereas the 
gentleman intimates, that they of the church of England 
are not accuſtomed to cenſure as heretical, or raſhly to 
judge and condemn others; let the Abanaſſan creed, and 
the canons of that church (according to many of which, 
people are to be ipſo fade excommunicazed for mere 
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N trifles) witneſs, how very unlucky he was in ſetting up 
thoſe of that communion, for patterns of chriſtian for- 
bearance, or a catholic diſpoſition ; unleſs to catholic we 
prefix another epithet, very often jcined therewith. In | 
this, and ſeveral other places, the gentleman infinuates 
plainly enough, that I am an heretic myſelf, and fo ac- 
counted by my brethren, if indeed they will at all acknow- 
ledge me for a brother, This piece of ſcandal was taken 
up, as 1 ſuppoſe, upon the credit of ſome of the profli- 
gate writers who have lately appearcd againſt me in New 
England. It is no honour to this gentleman to repeat 
it after them ; nor would it be at all to his advantage if 
one were, from ſuch paſſages orly as this, without con- 
ſidering the general tenor of his writing, to conjecture 
how be himſelf has learned Chriſt, And theſe reproach- 
ful innuendoes I take to be the leſs ingenuous, and more 
injurious, as coming from him, becauſe, if T have ieceiv- 
ed unfraternal treatment from a few of my brethren, as 
indeed I have, this was chiefly becauſe I was ſuppoſed, 
whether truly or not, to approach too near, in ſome of 
my religious opinions, to thoſe of certain of the moſt 
eminent biſhops and other divines of the church of Eng- 
land, who were deſpitefully treated as heretics by many 
of their brethren ; and whoſe names will be remembered 
with veneration, when thoſe of their [ſuppoled] more 
orthodox revilers will either be forgotten through con- 
tempt, or remembered with execration, like thoſe of the 
Lauds and Sacheverells of former times, Theſe perſonal > 
refleftions of the gentleman, ſeem to me quite unworthy 
of bis pen; eſpecially ſince I think them unworthy of a 
more particular reply from ſo mean a one as mine. ' 
The gentleman blames me, in the page laſt referred 
to, for intimating that our congregational miniſters ge- 
nerally adhere more cloſely to the doctrinal articles of the 
church of England, than even her own clergy do. We 
can only deny the charge”, ſays he, and put him on 
the proof, as we do.“ To which I hall only fay at 
preſent, that I appeal for the truth of it, to the ſermons, ' 
&c. publiſhed by them reſpectively; not thinking it 
worth while, by making large extracts from each to ſwell 
this publication, in which J aim at brevity, M 1 
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- To page 29 and 3o the gentleman ſpeaks of Dr. Bray's 
teſtimony reſpecting N. England, and of ſome ſuppoſed 
miſrepreſentations of the miſſionaries here; endeayouri 
to invalidate what I ſaid upon theſe points.” I am willing 
to leave our readers to judge, without adding any thing 
further upon them. In anſwer to what I intimated about 
the Society's continuing to ſupport miſſions in N. Eng- 
land, in places where the epiſcopalians were able to main- 
tain their own miniſters, the gentleman ſays: Now 
the Society hath always been deſirous to know, when 
any congregation became able to ſupport itſelf without 
their help—lf their friends have been roo flow in giv- 
ing them intelligence, which may have happened, and 
the Doctor will favour them with any, which on in- 
quiry ſhall appear to be well grounded, they will both 
be thankful to him, and ſhew the world that they are 
far from wiſhing to increaſe the church party by pro- 
6 fuſe liberalities *.* This is very candidly faid, and I 
take the gentleman at his word, though without flatter- 
ing myſelf, that I can ever merit the /hanks of that vene- 
rable body, however ambitious I may be of ir.—The 
people of the church of England in Newport on Rhode- 
Ifland, where the Society have long had a miſſionary, 
are numerous, and very wealthy. There are but few 
churches or congregations of any denomination in Ame- 
rica, ſo able to maintain a miniſter as this. I give this 
account upon good authority; and particularly upon the 
credit of a gentleman of principal diſtinction, belonging 
to that congregation, who, ſince the publication of my 
Obſervations and former Defence of them, gave me this 
account in converſation. He alſo frankly owned, that 
he looked on the Society's continuing to ſupport a mi- 
niſter for them, at Newport, as an evident miſapplication 
of their charity; and 'not the only one of the Lind, in 
New-England. Without ſpeaking at preſent of any of 
the epiſcopal congregations in Connecticut, let me juſt 
_ obſerve, that the good people of Chriſt's Church in Boſton, 
though not ſo rich or numerous as thoſe of the church at 
Newport, are yet, without doubt, more able to ſupport 
a miniſter, than divers of our congregational churches in 
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this metropolis; And if ſupporting a miſſionary for 
them, be at all an abuſe, iid chetr own ability, 
and the exigence of other places, the abuſe is ſtill the 
eater,” becauſe there are two other churches of England 
in the ſame town; which churches are neither ſo remote, 
nor ſo thronged, but that the people of Chri#'s Church 
might be accommodated in them; if not with ſuch hig 
pews or ſeats as they might poſſibly chuſe, yet ſuch as, 
I ſhould think, humble and good chriſtians would rather 
take up with, than either violate their conſciences by go- 
ing to diſſenting meetings, or receive the Society's charity, 
of which ſo many other people ſtand in far greater need. 
If the venerable Society ſhould condeſcend to pay any re- 
gard to theſe repreſentations, either ſome other perſon or 
myſelf, may probably be encouraged to mention other 
ſtances of abuſe of a fimilar nature. But this I can 
hardly hope, when I conſider what treatment the repre- 
ſentations of other non conformiſts have met with in times 
paſt; This gives me leſs ground to expect thanks, than 
either ſilent neglect, or blame and reproof. | 
What follows, in ſeveral pages, relates to the piety 
and good morals of thoſe in general, who, from among 
us, become proſelytes to the church; to the reformation, ; 
or better ſtate of religion here, compared with what it 
formerly was; and to the extermination of a ſpirit of 4 
ſeeution in the New-Englanders; all attributed by Mr. 
Art and by this gentleman after him, to the increaſe 
pf the church of England here. The whole of which, 
to one who has a right underſtanding of things and facts 
here, muſt appear ſuch a jeſt, that he can hardly ſpeak 
 feriouſly about it. And yet I will not now venture to 
ſpeak merrily or ludicrouſly of it, leſt J ſhould again diſ- 
pleaſe this good —_—_— who is already diſguſted 
Vith me in that reſpect; thinking it a proof that I have 
not a duly ſerious heart, For it is upon this occaſion, 
that he ſays z * What the Doctor's countqnance is, I know 
x not' [none of the moſt jocular, I can affure him] but 
I wiſh he gave as good proofs of a /erious heart, as the 
,* miſſionaries generally do *.” And can it be wondered 
at, if thoſe reverend gentlemen, who received the Holy 
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Gboſt at their ordination, by means of the hands or breath 
of a biſhop, ſhould have more ſerious hearts than a per- 


ſon, who has had only what thorough-pac'd churchmen 


account lay»ordination, in one of thoſe - unconſecrated_ 
places, in which ſome zealous epiſcopal divines have ſup- 
poſed, the Holy Spirit never was f. And yet I cannot 
think with this gentleman, that ſpeaking jocoſely about 
ſome ſacerdotal ſuperſtitions, rites and forms, is a proof 
that a man hath not a ſerious beart, But ſome men con- 
clude all thoſe profane and impious, who have not the 
ſame reverence for ſuch things, that they have themſelves, 
or that they would have the common people entertain, 
for the honour of an eſtabliſhment and the hierarchy. 

In ſpeaking about #o/eration, and the growing eſteem 
of it, the gentleman ſays, be hopes the generality of the 
miſſionaries carried that efteem with them into N. England q. 
If fo, I wiſh they had generally, by their meekneſs and 
charity towards non-conformiſts, given better proofs of it 
than they have. He adds; Their need of toleration 
© muſt recommend it ſtill more to their good opinion, 
© &c.* Neither the clergy nor laity of the church of 
England here, will, I believe, thank him for arguing 
their eſteem of toleration,* from this circumſtance z it 
being a plain conceſſion, that that church is not the g- 
bliſhed religion of New-England. For certainly thoſe of 
the eſtabliſhed religion in any country, cannot properly 
be ſaid to need toleration therein. And many, if not 
moſt of our epiſcopalians, triumph exceedingly in a pre- 
ſumption, that their church excluſive of all others, is 
- eſtabliſhed here; and conſequently that, not they, but 
we, need toleration, The virulent Examiner of my Ob- 


ſervations harped long upon this ſtring, and was very con- 


fident: And it is, 1 ſuppoſe, in a great meaſure on the 
ſame preſumption, that the epiſcopalians here, eſpecially 
the clergy, have been fo haughty, diſdainful and over» 
bearing in their carriage toward us; giving themſelves 
airs of ſuperiority, as if we did not by any means ſtand 
on equal ground with them: Though I do not intend 
1 This was faid by a great and zealous churchman of the diſſenting 
Meg Hao, vw 
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this as a general charge, there being perſons among them 
of a very different temper and behaviour, and who are 
accordingly to be much reſpected. | 
The gentleman comes, p. 37, to ſpeak of the ſuppoſed 
neglect of the heathen; which he thinks a groundleſs im- 
tation.” And here he taxes me with miſapplying 
ſhop Fiiliams's words, in his ſermon before the Society. 
© Untiappily for the Doctor, ſays he, biſhop Williams 
doth not ſpeak of the Society, in the words which he 
© quotes, but of the Engliſh nation. —But the biſhop's 
.- © words ſounded fo playfibly for a charge upon the So- 
eciety, that he could not forbear miſapplying them J. 
Now, if the gentleman will be pleaſed to review the paſ- 
ſage in the Obſervations, p. 98, he may find himſelf un- 
der a miſtake, I did not ſay, that the Society had in 
ſome ſort allowed the complaint againſt themſelves to be 
juſt, as he ſuppoſes ; nor quote biſhop Williams to prove 
this, but that the natives had actually been neglected. 
However, I acknowledge I did, both juſt before and af- 
. ter, ſpeak of the Society's neglecting — ſo that I 
can eaſily account for the gentleman's thinking, I cited 
biſhop Williams to prove this; and therefore do not ac- 
cuſe him of wilfully injuring, me in this reſpect. After 
citing biſhop Williams, I added; It is unneceſſary to 
confirm and juſtify this complaint, by an appeal to 
any of the later ſermons before the Society; which 
would be no difficult matter.“ Upon which words the 
entleman hath put a wrong conſtruction, by ſaying that 
Farm, it would not be difficult to juſtify this complaint by 
an appeal io any of the later ſermons, as if my ſenſe was, 
that all the later ſermons might be cited in juſtification 
of it. This is the import of the word any, as uſed by 
him; whereas it means only ſome, as uſed by me in the 
clauſe aforeſaid ; as any one who underſtands the Engliſh 
idiom, may eaſily perceive. So that the gentleman has 
here fallen into a double error in repreſepting my ſenſe; 
which, however, I do not impure to any ill deſign. But 
he has perverted my words and meaning in the ſame page, 
in a way that I cannot fo eaſily apologize for: I mean, 
by ſaying, that in one place 1'exrreſs a doubt whether the 
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Sotiety have ſo much as begun to uſe methods of con- 
« yerting either the Negroes or the Indians.“ Now, in 
the place alluded to in the Obſervatious, p. 135, what 1 
expreſſed a doubt concerning, was not, whether the So- 
ciety had begun to uſe any methods to this end, as his 
words plainly imply; but whether they had begun * to 
< ſtudy, and to- ue diligently the moſt probable methods 
of converting, &c.* In which ſentence the chief em- 
phaſis is put upon the words «/e diligently, which were 
accordingly before printed in ztalics, but which he has 
intirely omitted in his repreſentation of my ſenſe; whe- 


ther for any better reaſon, than that he might make me 


appear to charge the Society with more negligence than 
1 did, or thought of, he himſelf can beſt tell. | 
The gentleman goes on, from page 37 to 49, to ſpeak 
of the endeavours uſed by the Society to chriſtianize the 
Indians and Negroes; of the difficulties and diſcourage- 
ments attending this good work; and of the ſuppoſed 
injuſtice done the Society by me, in accuſing them of any 
negligence in this reſpect. He has ſaid many things very 
judiciouſly and ſolidly upon this head. And 1 frankly 
own, that, taking for truth what he has produced from 
Dr, Humphrey's Hiſtory, which I never ſaw, relative to 
what the Society have done for the Indians, I uſed ſeye- 
ral expreſſions, much too diminutive of the pains taken 
by them in this department. I am forry I uſed any ex- 
preſſions, whether for want of better information, or 
through haſte in writing, which tended to lead my rea- 
ders to think the Society had taken leſs pains than they 
actually have, toward the converſion of the Indians. 
Their endeavours to this end have been very conſidera- 
ble, according to that Hiſtory, as cited by this gentle- 
man. But ſtill I mult beg leave to think, that, all 
things conſidered, much leſs has been done in this matter, 
than might have been reaſonably expected; and that 
much more probably would have been done, to the ſpi- 
ritual good of the natives, and the great benefit of the 
Britiſh colonies, had not the Society been ſo deeply en- 
gaged, and ſpent ſo much of their revenue, in ſupport- 
ing and increaſing the epiſcopal party, as ſuch, in New- 
Ergland, What the gentleman has offered as to Mr. 
Is, ON a (now 
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(now Dr.) Barday's miſſion to the Iroquois, his ſmall 
encouragement from the Society, and being refuſed a 
ſchool-maſter and interpreter to aſſiſt — appears to me 


unſatisfactory. 1 will not, however, ſpend time in con- 
troverting that matter ; but am willin ng all Fall woc form a 


judgment, by comparing the extracts Mr. Barclays 
own letters in the Ob/erva/ions, with what this gentle- 
man has offered upon the point. 


Fe proceeds, page 49, 50, 51, to ſpeak of what the 
Society has done for the ſupport of God's public wor- 
' ſhip in the unprovided colonies. I ſhall not go into a par- 
ticular conſideration of what he has offered upon this 
head; partly, to avoid prolixity, and partly becauſe it 
is ſufficient for my purpoſe, if thoſe colonies and the na- 
tives have actually ſo much the leſs care taken of, 
and the leſs money employed for their benefit, in pro- 
jon to what has been taken of, and expended for, 
the New-England Epiſcopalians bah is undeniable, 
Lince this money could not be employed in both theſe 
ways at once. Let me, however, juſt obſerve, that I 
can prove by a ſubſtantial living witneſs, that I received 
che account given by me of the repeated ineffectual a 
| mans va of the Nerth Carolinians to the Society for mif= - 
naries, from a gentleman of principal diſtinction of 
that country; though I did not recolle&, when I wrote 
the Obſervations, that 1 could bring any perſon to atteſt 
to the truth of it, and ſpoke with a degree of caution, 
being unwilling to truſt my own memory too far; at 
which this grave gentleman is pleaſed to make himſelf a 
— merry. If I am publicly called on, by any perſon 
who has a right to further information, I will, for my 
1 own juſtification, mention the name both of my informer, 
| and the witneſs to whom I refer; though I flatter my- 
ſelf, that with thoſe who know . this will be needleſs. 
The gentleman _—_ e 52, ainſt what I fa'd 
_of the ſum expended by iy K New-England; 
| "and ſays, I be the — . to exaggerate in this, 
23 in everything, Now he knew, becauſel expreſly ſaid, 
= I did * not pretend to be very exact as to the quantum.” 
But yet he has offered nothing, to ſhew I was under any 
- miſtake in this reſpect; and-I'am perſuaded that _— | 


f 


any 
conſiderable ſum has been, and whether that might not 
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land; that the preſent A rchbiſhop of Canterbury men- 


dealing; and that the diſſenters muſt be preſumed to have 
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kept much within bounds, than exceeded them. But [ 
own that I was much out, in ſaying that 40 or 50 miſſiona 
might have been comfortably maintained among the In- 
dians, and in heathenifh places, with 35,000/. ſterling, 
for more than 3o years paſt. I know not how to account 
for this error; but ſure I am, that I was deceived my- 
ſelf, and had no defign to deceive others; as well 
be ſuppoſed, from the very nature of the error. I wile 
lingly ſtand corrected as to this. But let it be obſerved, 
that this s a miſtake, which does not affect the mainar- 

at. For though but half, or much leſs than half 
ſo many miſſions could have been ſupported with the 
ſum aforeſaid, as I then ſuppoſed; till a conſiderable 
number might, and, as I humbly conceive, ought to 
have been, for the benefit of the Indians, &c. The 
queſtion is not, how much money has been miſapplied, 
or how many miſſions. might have been ſup 


ported there- 
with, where they were moſt needed ; but whether 


have been employed in ways plainly conformable to the 
charter. Unleſs theſe things are diſproved, it is of 
little conſequence to ſhew, that I was miſtaken as to the 
other points. 9 
The gentleman proceeds to object againſt what was 
ſaid reſpecting the Engliſh diſſenters being induced to 
aſſiſt the Society, upon a preſumption that their fund was 
employed, not for the ſupport and increaſe of the epiſco- 
pal party, as ſuch, but for the common cauſe of proteſtant 
chriſtianity. He ſays, it cannot be ſuppoſed that they 
were ignorant what the Society was doing in New-Eng- 


tioned the caſe of the Epiſcopalians here, very explicitly, 
above 20 years ago, in his ſermon; and that it was 


notice of in other of the anniverſary ſermons, and in the 


abſtratts, This, he ſays, is very remote from fraudulent 


done whatever they did to aſſiſt the Socie 
eyes open. But from accounts which 1 


„ with their 
received 


from England, and from perſons whoſe characters I am 
acquainted with, | have good reaſon to think, not only 
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that many diſſenters, but even many epiſcopalians there, 


have contributed their help to the Society, without any 


diſtin& knowledge of the ways, in which the money was 
employed; particularly, without ſuſpecting that any of it 
was expended in the manner that ſo much has been, in 
theſe parts, where the ſupport of God's public worſhip 
was ſo well provided for. And if the gentleman is right 
in his ſuppoſition, * that the diſſenters, at leaſt for many 
years paſt, have contributed little or nothing ' to 
me'this is an evidence, that. their eyes are, of late years, 
more opened than they were before; and that their with- 
holding their charity, is owing to their both /eeiny and 
difliking the uſe that was made of it, in building up the 


church of England here, in oppoſition. to churches of 
their own denomination. This is rendered the more pro- 
bable, by what the gentleman adds a little after, ſuppoſ- 


ing him not to be miſtaken in point of fact, viz. that 


© ſome, if not many of them, have taken great pains to 


* difluade members of the church of England from giving 
© on ſuch occaſions.* If any of them have really done 


ſo, the moſt natural account and ſolution that can be 


2 of it, is, that this money was, in great part, now 
ound to be miſapplied, in ſupporting and ſtrengthening 
the cauſe of epiſcopacy, to the neglect of the heathen, 


- &c, and to the prejudice of their brethren in New-Eng- 
land. Surely, it cannot be ſuppoſed that the diſſenters 
would have had any objection againſt the Society's being 

aſſiſted in propagating the goſpel among the Indians and 


Negroes, or in ſupporting the public worſhip of God in 
places deſtitute of it. There is no reaſon to doubt, but 

that they would have readily contributed themſelves to 
theſe pious deſigns, inſtead of diſſwading epiſcopalians 


from doing ſo. We are well informed, indeed, that the 
epiſcopalians, not to ſay the Society, lately made great 


oppoſition to our having a charter merely for propagating 


the goſpel among the Indians, at our own expence z but 
I do not believe that the Engliſh diſſenters have ſhewn 
the ſame ſpirit againſt the eſtabliſhed church, or the So- 
eiety ; though the gentleman ſays, with a degree of acri- 


mony, that on the whole, the Society would certainly 


+ P. 33, 54. | 
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* come off very well in reſpe& of the diſſenters, if they 
« would neither do it good nor barm 


He ſays further, in vindication of theſe miſſions, that 


probably much more money hath been given to the So- 
« ciety by the members of. the church of England, on 
account of the proviſion which it hath made for the 
© epiſcopalians in the Maſſachuſetts and Connecticut, than 
© they would have given if it had made none:* That 
therefore © other parts have not ſuffered on their account; 
and that . ſhould theſe benefactors be brought to think 
© the Society an improper channel for ſuch their bounty, 
or ſhould it be forbidden to employ in this manner any 
© ſhare of what it receives, the conſequence might be, that 
© they would withdraw a proportion of their preſent li- 
© berality—and eſtabliſh a ſeparate fund, &c. + Let it 
be obſerved, that however plauſible this reaſoning may 
.appear, it is grounded on mere 3 and conjec- 
tures. The gentleman thinks theſe things probable, and 
that they might take place: Others may think them im» 
probable, and perhaps with greater reaſon. But even 
ſuppoſing them certain, though they may be pleaded by 
way of apology, they cannot be pleaded as a full juſtifi - 
. cation of the Society,. unleſs it is authorized by its char- 
ter, to employ a part of its fund in this way; which is 
the main point in diſpute. And this the gentleman does 
in effect acknowledge, by ſaying, If indeed the caſe 
of the epiſcopalians in the Maſſachuſetts and Connec- 
« ticut doth not, by the charter of the Society, come 
under its care, bounties to them are at preſent convey- 
ed through wrong hands 4.“ That is, in plain Eng- 
| liſh, then the Society apply a great part of their fund im- 
properly, and without authority for ſo doing, or miſa 
ply it. So that he allows the conſequence to be jult ; 
| — others judge of the premiſes. 
In the next place, the gentleman expreſſeth his diſlike 
at my ſuppoſing, ſome would juſtify theſe miſſions under 
a pretext, that rectifying the tate of religion among us, 
or, in other words, n and propagating the 
church of England in theſe colonies, is one neceſſary 


means of conyerting the Indians. He ſays, he queſtions 
FP. 54 + Vid. ys. 56. { bid, 


whether 
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whether the defenders of the Society have ever applied 
this to the New- England preſbyterians or congregationaliſts; 
that tbe biſhop of St. David's, whom alone I quoted, inti- 
mates no ſuch thing; and that I mut be underſtond to put 
this plea into their mouths, only as an opportunity of intro- 
ducing my wit, and aluſing the miſſionaries . Now, let 
it be obſerved, that if ſuch a plea has actually been uſed, 
this gentleman owns it to be a weak one. But Mr. 
Apthorp cited the biſhop of St. David's ſernion, appa- 
rently with this view; 1 mean in part. And though 
New-England is not particularly mentioned; yet, I think, 
the er on quoted by Mr. Aptborp, will fairly admit 
of this conſtruction. I therefore took them in the ſenſe 
which, I ſuppoſed, that gentleman did. Speaking of 
the Society's care to remedy the ill ſtate of religion in our 
c:lonies, his Lordſhip ſays, without this care, the con- 
© verſion of the neighbouring Savages can hatdly be ef- 
© fefted.* Mr. Apiborp applied this, as his argument 
required, to thoſe colonies, againſt the epiſcopal miſſions 
in which, objections had been made; and theſe, all 

know, are principally the New-England colonies. With 
the ſame view he cited biſhop Berłley's ſermon, in which 
it is ſaid, It ſhould ſeem the likelieſt ſtep towards con- 
verting the heathens, would be to © begin with the Eng- 
* liſh, &c.“ And part of his citation from the preſent 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury's ſermon before the Society, 

has ſo much the CT of being to his purpoſe in 
this reſpe&, that I cannot think it very ſtrange, if he 
conceived this to be the real ſcope of it, though'it might 
n tbe fo, For, after ſpeaking of the epiſcopal miſſions 
in places where there were already chriſtian ſocieties eftabliſh- 
ed and ſupported; which, as he intimates, had proved 
| happily infrumental to bring people over to the church, his 
Grace ſubjoins; Indeed, wnily of profeſſion amongſt our- 
* ſelves—will greatly recommend our religion to the in- 
* fidels; who elſe may be tempted to continue as = 
* ate, for want of knowing with whom to join.” All 
theſe are Mr. Apthorp's authorities, produced by him to 
Juſtify thoſe epiſcopal miſſions, which are objected againſt; 
and theſe, as was before obſerved, are the New-England 


= 
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ones. And when the tenor of theſe paſſages is conſider» 
ed, together with his more manifeſt deſign in introducing 
them, am not I improperly accuſed of putting a ridicu- 
lous plea into the mouths of the Society's defenders, for 
the pleaſure of laughing at, and expoſing it? But what 
if the Society have expreſſed themſelves, in their own 
inted Account, in ſuch a manner, that it may be well 
uppoſed, they judge it a good one? I think they have 
actually done ſo, in the paſſage cited by me, page 18 and 
19 of theſe Remarks. For after ſpeaking epic) of 
the independent congregations in New- England, as well as 
of other ways of divifion and ſeparation in other colonies, and 
the need of providing for a regular and orthodox miniſtry 
among them; they expreſs the propoſed end thereof, in 
theſe words, viz. * to remove thoſe prejudices, under 
which the people generally laboured, and to promote, 
© as much as poſhble, an agreement in faith and worſhip, 
© in order to the recommending our boly religion to unbelievers.” 
Now, if this is a weak plea, as the gentleman ſeems to 
allow, I leave him to ſhew his own wit, either in making 
the beſt of it, or in excuſing himſelf for inſulting me, as if 
I had invented, and put it into the mouths of the Society's 
defenders, as an opportunity to introduce mine, in ex- 
poſing it to ridicule. 

This reſpectable gentleman having ſaid thus much, by 
way of Anſwer io me, proceeds very candidly and oblig- 
ingly, page 57, to anſwer himſelf, at leaſt, to make ſuch 
conceſſions, and to apologize forthe Society in ſuch a way, 
as in a great meaſure to juſtify the complaints againſt its 
cond He ſays, In all that I have hitherto ſaid, I 
am far from intending to affirm, that the Society hath 
not laid out in the Maſſachuſetts and Connecticut 700 
* © large a proportion of the money put into their hands, 
conſidering the neceſſities of other provinces.” It ſeems 
then, that the controverſy between him and me, is no 
longer, whether chere has been juſt cauſe cf complaint 
given, with reference to theſe miſſions ; but whether there 
has been /o much as I have ſuppoſed. Again; ſpeaking 
of the Society's having a diſcretionary power twithin the 
bounds of their truſt, which 1 never denied, though I de- 
nied a power to make alterations in their inflituti:n, he 

f D 2 ſays, 
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ſays, * But ſtill they ought to uſe their power judicioaſſy, 
© and in that they may have failed. And the gentle- 
man well knows, I did not impute to them any known, 
wilful abuſe of their power, or miſapplication of monies ; 
but ſtudiouſly guarded againſt ſuch a conſtruction of my 


words: So that be has here acknowledged, in ſubſtance, 


the main point which I laboured to prove. He adds, 
Juſt after, with a farcaſtic air; Even the Doctor's two 
* blameleſs Societies might poſſibly exhibit ſome tincture 


of human frailty, if they did not warily keep their 


* tranſations unpubliſbed, whilſt thoſe of ours lie open to 
* the world.” The Societies to which he alludes, can 
never need any defence of mine; eſpecially, not before 


be accuſes them of any thing, and only inſinuates that 


there might be grounds for it, if their tranſactions were 
made public. But ſince he ſpeaks of theſe, as werily 
kept in the dark, while thoſe of the epiſcopal Society 


lie open 40 the world; 1 cannot but obſerve, that though 


Abſtratfis of their proceedings are annually printed with 
the ſermons, it is no eaſy thing for us non-conformiſts 
to get a ſight of them. It has been taken notice of by 
others, as well as myſe'f, that the epiſcopalians here are 
often very ſhy and reſcrved as to lending them; as if they 
apprehended, there were ſome things in them, which 
ſhould not be 10 narrowly looked into; perhaps the miſ- 
fionaries letters; I know not. But it was partly for this 
reaſon, that in the year 1759, I applied to a Book-ſeller 
in Boſton, to ſend for 25 of the anniverſary ſermons and 
abſtracts for me, He accordingly wrote for them to 
his correſpondent, a noted Book. ſeller in London, 
whole anſwer is now in my hands, with his name ſub- 
ſcribed. In this he ſays, that the annual ere things 
wwhich are not to be bought; that had they been ſo, money 


mould have purchaſed them; but as they are? (fo he ex- 


preſſes himſelf) * it is ſolicitations that muſt do it.” He 
adds, that be applied to Dr. Barecroft, be Society's ſecre- 
tary, for the ſermons, who told him, he had not the five 
firſt ſent for; and as for the twenty laſt, unleſs he knew 
* the perſon they were for, he could not part with them ; 
for as the Society printed them to diſtribute, and not 
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© to-ſell, they had ordered him to do ſo as #0 be of fer- 
vice to the Society.” If need be, I will hereafter men- 
tion both the London and the Boſton Book- ſeller by name. 
And from the foregoing little anecdote it may be infer- 
red, that though . ſome of the Society's tranſactions are 
annually printed, yet they do not lie altogether ſo open 
to the view of the world, that the gentleman had any rea- 
ſon to boaſt thereof, in compariſon with the wary conduct 
of the other Societies. And one who deals in ſuſpicions 
and innuendoes like his, might hint, that if all of them 
did ſo, this epiſcopal Society might poſſibly exhibit ſome 
tinfture of human frailty, even beyond what he has fo can- 
didly acknowledged. But I cannot think inſinuations of 
this nature, juſtifiable, by whomſoever uſed...  _ 

The gentleman goes on to excuſe the Society's ſending 
ſo many more miſſionaries to New-England than was pro- 
per, even in his own opinion. He intimates that the 
epiſcopalians here, have been more preſſing ſolicitors than 
thoſe in other plantations: That when the earlier appli- 
cations were made; it could not be fore/een whether more 
would ſoll;w ; ſo that the miſſions became inſenſibly nume- 
raus; and that when many requeſts had been granted, it 
was' the harder to refuſe otbers, for which. the ſame plea 
could be made *, It is owned that theſe things have weight, 
conſidered as an apology for what does not,” ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, admit of a juſtification. It is apparently with 
the former view, not the latter, that they are here intro- 

duced; and, conſidered in that light, I hope no man 
ſhall be found more ready than myſelf, to acknowledge 
their pertinence, or to allow them their due force. The 
gentleman immediately adds another circumſtance of 
moment, conſidered in the ſame view: Some mem- 
bers of the Society approved this increaſe [of miſſions;] 

others thought it was going %% far. And in all bodies 

of men, whoſe 'opinions differ, there muſt be mutual 
condeſcenſions, and time allowed for one {ide to come 

over into the'ſentiments of the other, elſe they cannot 
proceed together.” This is ſtill apologizing, not juſti- 

fying. And hence it appears, that not only many peo- 
ple out of the. Society, but a conſiderable number of its 
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own members; have long thought its proceedings amiſs 
in this reſpe@, The gentleman ought therefore, me- 
thinks, to judge candidly of the former; eſpecially ſince 
it ſcems, by what he ſays, that thoſe members of the 
Society, who ſo nearly agree with us in the main point, 
have at length convinced the others, induced them to 
come over into their — nes _ thereby ratified — 
ent of all, who thought thoſe proceedings unjuſti- 
eo This is but a natural conſtruction bf he gentle- 
man's words; who adds, a tirtle after, And now, for 
_. © ſometime paſt; the Society have excy/ed themſelves from 
comply ing with any application from that quarter,” This, 
being compared” with what was ſaid juſt before, about 
difference of opinion in the Society, and the need of con- 
"deſeenfions, and time for one fide to come over into the ſenti- 
ments of the other, is ſaying in effect, that the Society are 
now generalſy convinced, that thoſe of their members, 
Who were againſt multiply ing miſſions here, were in the 
right; und that, in conſequence hereof, they have ex- 
cuſed themſelves from ſending miſſionaries into theſe 
„I cannot but be very glad of theſe important 
ints. They at once Juſtify myſelf and others, who have 
ohjected againſt theſe miſſions, at leaſt in ſome meaſure; 
and alſo afford grounds to hope, that this charitable fund 
will; for the future, be employed in ways more agreeable 
co its original delign, more beneficial to the world, and 
therefore more honourable to the Society. The gentle- 
man adds; * Surely this alone is no inconſiderable argu- 
ment, that proſelyting thoſe two diſtricts to epiſcopa- 
cy, hath not been the point in view.“ I conſeſs, that 
if the Society ſnould diſcontinue their miſſions here, it 
Vould be a good argument that they are 0 longer proſecut- 
ing that ſcheme; but, howit would prove that they never 
had any ſuch deſign, is as much beyond my poor capa- 
city, as to reconcile this ſuppoſition with their paſt con - 

duct, or with their own Account. | 

There is fo much good fenſe and candor in the gentle- 
man's next paragraph; ſuch a plain conceſſion that the 
Society's conduct has been unjuſtifiable, and, ſuch clear 
intimations that an alteration of meaſures is a z 
| that, 


ww 


that, notwithſtanding ſome blame is laid upon me in ĩt, 
I cannot forbear citing it at large. nd. has 
bat is paſt, as the Doctor obſerves, cannot be re- 
© called. But if miſtakes have happened, they may be 
< avoided for the future, and the Society is not above al- 
© {ering iis Meaſures. Doubtleſs it would have liked, 
and might have expected, civiler and fairer Treatment, 
© than he hath vouchſafed to give it. But however, fas. 
< ef S ab hboſte doceri. It cannot deſert and abandon the 
* Congregations which it hath taken under its Protec- 
tion, unleſs they ſhould become either too rich to need 
* its Aſſiſtance, or too inconſiderable to deſerve it. But 
* more Care may be uſed to know, when either of theſe 
Things falls out. All Forwardneſs in Miſſionaries to 
* moleſt Perſons of other Perſuaſions, and all Encourage - 
ment of Parties and Factions in order to ferve-Eccle- 
* fiaſtical Schemes, may be ſtrictly prohibited, and on 
« reaſonable Complaint ſeverely checked. The eyes of 
the Society may be turned more attentiyely to the dark 
Corners of the Colonies, to the Methods which pro- 
* miſe well for the more effectual Inſtruction of the Ne. 
* groes, and to the openings for doing good amongſt the 
© Indians, which his Majeſty's new Acquiſitions wi Joe: 
* bably diſcloſe. A friendly Correſpondence may alſo be 
* carried on between ſome of the Members of that Body, 
and ſome of the Preſbyterian or Congregational Mini- 
* ſters, whoſe Diſpoſitions are mild and ingenuous; and 
© thus Animoſities and Jealouſies may. by Degrees be 
« extinguiſhed, of which, I am perſuaded, the Society 
is very delirous *,* _ wo 
One can hardly too much praiſe the candor, and chri- 
ſtian temper, appearing in the foregoing paſſage. I am 
very ſorry, however, that the gentleman ſhould ſpeak of 
me as an enemy to the Society, for endeavouring to ſet 
ſome of their conduct in a true point of light. And he 
had the leſs reaſon for this, becauſe he has plainly con- 
ceded in general, that my objections were not without 
foundation. I ſay, in general; for I cannot pretend to 
the honor of having him, who appeared ſo oppoſite to 
me ia the former part of his Anſwer, intirely of my opt- 
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nion before he got to the end of it. Thus far, I think, 
we are agreed,” viz. That conſidering the neceſſities of 
the Indians, Negroes, and ſome of the colonies, the So- 
ciety have expended too great a proportion of their re- 
venue on the New-England miſſions; and conſequently, 
that an alteration of meaſures in this reſpect, was much 
to be deſired. The chief remaining differences, I take 
to be theſe, viz. He thinks one principle on which my 
argument proceeds, is falſe; namely this, That a few epiſ- 
copalians living among congregationaliſts, where the ad- 
miniſtration of God's word and ſacraments is duly pro- 
vided for in their way, cannot properly be ſaid, in the 
general terms of the charter, to want the adminiſtration of 
God's word and ſacraments, merely becauſe they have it 
not after the' particular mode of the church of England. 
He thinks they may. Another diſagreement is the ne- 
ceſſary reſult of this; viz. That ] ſuppoſe all the money 
expended by the Society, in the aſſiſtance of epiſcopa- 
lians here, who are in thoſe circumſtances, miſapplied : 
Whereas he ſuppoſes, that part of it applied rightly, 
though not /o much; and though he acknowledges that 
their caſe is not particularly deſcribed and provided for inthe 


charter . | 


If the aforeſaid principle is right, my concluſion from 
it cannot. be wrong ; both are ſubmitted to the judgment 
of the intelligent and impartial. But let it be remem- 
bered, that though I lay great ſtreſs upon this principle; 
yet I never have reſted, nor do now reſt the controverſy, 
wholly upon the truth of ir. - In the Obſervations I repeat- 
edly put in a caveat to this purpoſe. And agreeably 
hereto, this gentleman, though he diſallows this prin- 
ciple, which [ think ſo juſt a one, yet is far from af. 


| Jirming that the Society bath not laid out, in theſe parts, 


too large à proportion of their money; and ſays, that miſ- 
takes may be avoided for the future. If the grounds of 
complaint are removed, as he intimates they are likely 
to be, all ought to be content; though this ſhould not 


be done for the ſame formal reaſon, that ſome ſuppoſe it 


ought to be. I am confirmed in my general opinion, 
that the Society*s conduct has been juſtly exceptionable, 
| not 


not only by what this gentleman grants, whoſe judg- 
ment has great weight with me; but by the credible in- 
telligence which I have had, concerning the ſentiments 
of his Grace the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, expreſſed at 
a meeting of the Society the laſt ſummer; which, as 
I am informed, were exactly ble to this gentle- 
man's, in the conceſſionary part of his performance. And 
it may be worth conſidering, whether theſe do not come 
ſo near to mine at laſt, that in caſe of a third edition of 
this Tract, ſome more proper title may not be found for 
it, then that of An Anſwer to me ; though I cannot agree 
with ſome who have hinted, that it might nearly as well 
be intitled, An Anſwer to Thimas d Kempis, or to Don 
Quixote. RN en 
The gentleman proceeds, page 59 and onward, to 
ſpeak largely of the propoſal for American biſhops z of 
which he is a warm favourer. This is a matter which 
I did not undertake to diſcuſs, and only touched upon, 
en paſſant. And yet the gentleman is at once fo deſirous 
to have me for his opponent herein, and ſo very obliging, 
that he has undertaken to propoſe my objections diſtinitly for 
me; becauſe, he ſays, I was a great deal too vebement to 
do it myſelf *®. How can I refuſe, after ſuch a piece of 
courteſy, and fo great an obligation laid upon me, to ſay 
ſomething further upon this point? But inſtead of par- 
ticularly conſidering what he has ſaid in anſwer to thoſe 
objections, which, as he intimates, he ſo kindly put into 
proper order for me, (ſome of which, by the way, I did 
not ſo much as think of when I mentioned this affair of 
American biſhops) I wil briefly ſtate his ſcheme relative 
to biſhops here, and make a few remarks upon it. And 
if I ſhould be oo vebement, or have my ideas too con- 
fuſed, to make theſe remarks diſtin#ly enough, I may well 
be thought very happy, in having an opponent of ſo cool 
and clear a head, and ſo benevolent a heart, as to ſupp 

that defect for me, without taking any ungenerous ad- 
„ it, or upbraiding me with the favour after 
ward. | | 

The gentleman briefly mentions the good ends pro- 
poſed, in having biſhops in America. Theſe are in ſub- 
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| ance the ſame with thoſe which are more diſtin2ly men- 
tioned in the Arat, printed 1915, and which are 
chiefly theſe; vi. 1. To rule govern well thoſe 
people who aredeſirous to be committed to their charge. 
2. To defend and prote#- both the: clergy and the 
4 laity. . Jo unit the clergy themſelves, and re- 
© duce them ia order. And laſtly, to confirm new con- 
< verts from /chi/m—** That the laity who have been 
initiated into the chriſtian; faich by baptiſm, may not 
only have the benefit of confirmation ; but alſo in con- 


junction wich the reſt of the members of the church 


in thoſe remote parts, be partakers of the benign influ- 
* ences of the epiſcopal function; in ordaining mini · 


— 


« ſters from amongſt themſelves; in confirming weak bre- 
« thren, and bleſſing all manner af people ſuſceptible of ſuch 
* holy impreſſions, as are made by the impoſition of the 
* biſbop's hands . As theſe are the reaſons for biſhops 
here, which the Society has publiſhed, it may be con- 
cluded this gentleman approves them all, though he has 
| 2 ſo —— — be might be thought 
vreign, perhaps preſumptuaus, diſtinctly to examine the 
force of them; how much the epiſcopalians here, need 
to be well ruled and governed; how much both the clergy 
and laity need deſence and protection againſt non- conform- 
iſts ; how much the clergy need to be united, and re- 
duced to order. I was going to ſay ſomething about the 
confirmation of new converts from ſchiſm, and of other 
weak brethren and ſiſters; the neceſlity of having epiſco- 
Pal ordiaalion here; the, benign influences of epiſcopacy in 
general; and of the +/:/ſings which all manner of people, 
fuſceptible of ſuch holy impreſſions, might receive by the im- 
poſition of the biſbop s hangs. But I forbear; and the ra- 
ther, becauſe I might probably expreſs myſelf in fuch a 
manner, as to confirm this gentleman's ſuſpicion about 
che /eriauſneſs.of my heart. For I am ſo conſcious of my 
on infirmity, as to be almoſt certain that I could not 
2 theſe things with quite ſo much graviiy and ſo- 
mnity, as he would think proper, in treating of matters 
Jo ſublime, -myſterious and ſacred. They are therefore 
paſſed over with a-bare mention, 2 #1 
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I muſt own, has, in his ſcheme, ſet 
for American biſhops in a more plauſible, 
— * than I have n 


| Y 
* ſelves to be of the church of England +. 
Secondly, He ſays, it is not defired in the leaſt chat 
they ſhould hold courts to try matrimonial or teſta 
mentary cauſes, or be veſted with any authority, now 
$ exerciſed either by provincial govetnars or ſubordinate 
* magiſtrates, or infringe or diminiſh any privileges and 
* libervies enjoyed by any of the laity, Ac. but that 
they ſhould be intirely confined to che and 
Jong offices'as the aforeſaid. 

Thirdly, As to the place or places of the epiſcapalre- 
Leence he believes no f&ng/e per ſan hath once named or 
#hought f New 9 as a proper place for the refi- 
dence f a bi but epiſcopal colonies have been al- 
* ways: „ And he thinks that ſuch perſuns 
ſhould be ſent in this character, as are leaſt likely to 
Cauſe uneaſineſs f. 

This, he aſſures us, is the cada only ſcheme chat 
© hath been planned for biſhops in America 3 and who- 
4 2 hath heard of any other, hath been miſinformed 
h miſtake or deſign 5. | Vi | L211 

15 ſpeak for myſelf, then, I am one of thoſe ho 
have been thus mifinformed ; and I know of others who 
have been fo, in common with me. I did not ſuppoſe, 
the true ſcheme was, that American biſhops ſhould have 
no concern, but with epiſcopalians ; or that they ſhould 
be wholly confined to the /acred offices aforeſaid. As to 
the place of the epiſcopal reſidence; I thought it not 
improbable, that if ſeveral biſhops were ſent, one of 
them would be ſtationed in New England, to confirm 
and ordain ; and to :bleſs all manner of people here, fuf- 
coptible, c. Let me add; ſince a miſſion was eſta- 
bliſned at Cambridge, and a very ſumptuous dwel- 
-ling-houſe, for this country, creed there, that town 
:hath been often talked of by epiſcopalians as well as 
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others, as the propoſed place of reſidence for a biſhop ; 
which I thought not im And I have reaſon to 
take it amiſs that this gentleman, ſpeaking of what I 
hinted about Mr. Apthorp, and a ſuperb edifice in a neigh- 
houring town, has impeached my integrity; ſuggeſting 


that I did not entertain any ſuch apprehenſion, as I ex- 
preſſed. He ſays, with a ſarcaſtic air, on this occaſion, 


So much wit and archneſs, how greatly ſoever the Doc- 
' © tor abounds in it, would have been too great a ſacri- 
' , © fice to make to dull truth and fa *.” He may be 


pleaſed to know, that he caſts this aſperſion on a man, 


_*, who, unleſs he is quite a ſtranger to himſelf, would not 


facrifice what he calls dull truth and fact, for any worldly 


conſideration, not even to be an Archbiſhop; much leſs 


for the airy reputation of archneſs.. Nor is this the only 
time by ſeveral, that he has accuſed me of being witty ; 
a charge, but very little, if at all, deſerved - by me. 


However, I will not retort the accuſation, though it is 
my real opinion, that if this gentleman never degene- 
rates from good ſenſe into down right wit himſelf, he 
ſometimes makes alarming approaches towards it, and 
; ſhews at leaſt a ſtrong inclination thereto z in which, 1 


. ſuppoſe, the eſſence of the /in, if it be one, chiefly conſiſts, 


Hut to return. I pretend not particularly and certainly 
to know, what the real ſcheme is, as to biſhops in Ame- 
rica. But certainly the non-conformiſts at leaſt, of all 
denominations, have great reaſon to deprecate the a 

pointment of any. ſuch biſbops here, as not only I had an 
idea of, when I tranſiently touched upon this ſubject be- 
Fore, but as I ſuppoſe, people here have generally had in 
view, when this affair has been diſcourſed of. The 
ſcheme mentioned by this gentleman is, without doubt, 
liable to fewer objections; and he ſpeaks of it with great 
aſſurance, as if he were at head-quarters, and certainly 
knew this to be the real and only one. Poſſibly this may 
be the caſe. Bur he is not known ; nor has he informed 
us, upon what ground or authority be goes, in giving this 
account of the matter. The declaration of an anonymous 
writer, how confidently ſoever he may expreſs himſelf, is 
not, ſurely, ſufficient to ſatisfy us, that this is the true 


ſcheme 
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ſcheme planned. How much regard ſoever he might 
juſtly claim, if he were known to be a perſon of that 
eminence and dignity, which ſome of his expreſſions in- 
timate him to be; yet while this is unknown, he will 
excuſe us if we do not intirely — upon his word, that 
no other ſcheme has been This may poſlibly 
be only his own ſcheme, the ſcheme of a private man: 
And, till it comes from betrer authority, or in a more 
authentic way, we may conſider it as an imaginary one, 
calculated to ſerve a preſent turn, or. to lull us into ſecu- 
rity as to biſhops here, till, by the real, and much more 
fatal ſcheme's being carried into execution, it is too late 
to remonſtrate. | A 

But let us for the preſent take it for granted, that this 
gentleman's is the real and only ſcheme. Let us ſuppoſe, 
that biſhops are to be at firſt ſent to America with ſuch 

limited powers, to reſide in epiſcopal colonies, and to 
have no concern, but with epiſcopalians. Have we ſuf- 
ficient ground to think that they and their ſucceſſors 
would, to the day of doom, or for a long time, remain 
contented with ſuch powers, or under ſuch limitations? 
in a word, that they would continue ſuch inoffenſive, 
harmleſs creatures, as this gentleman ſuppoſes; only 
diffuſing bleſſings around them, on all manner of people 
ſuſceptible of ſuch holy impreſſions as are made by their bands 
on the good people in England; ſo that we can reaſon- 
ably apprehend no miſchiet from them ? Has this order 
of men been remarkable for a quiet, inoffenſive behavi- 
our? Have they uſually been free from ambitious views 
and projects? from a diſpoſition to intermeddle in ſecu- 
lar, worldly matters, and to enlarge the ſphere of their 
domination? from attempts to encroach upon the rights 
of mankind, religious or civil? from intriguing with 
princes, or the governors of countries, for their own ad- 
vantage? from 3 their aſſiſtance, and joining with 
them, in carrying on ſchemes of oppreſſion? Is it natu- 
ral to ſuppoſe, that American biſhops would long con- 
tent themſelves in a condition ſo inferior to that of their 
brethren, the ſucceſſors of the apoſtles in England ?— 
without any of their temporal power and grandeur, ſo 
as, in the eyes of moſt people, to appear of a . 
0 „ 
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der and conſequently wanting that authority and reſpect 
which, it might be pleaded; is needful ? Ambition and 
avarice never want plauſible pretexts to accompliſh their 
end. The gentleman ſays, he cannot perceive why the 
people, even of New England, might not as fafely 
© breath the ſame air with a biſhop, as their brethren in 
© Old England do. ' However (as he goes on) we are 
© unwilling to diſquiet any of them, by importing and 
< ſettling among ft them a creature, which it ſeems ſome 
of them account to be ſo noxious. Only we hope, that 
* his occaſionally travelling through the country, cannot 
inet it very dangerouſly 1. One, of ſuch a diſpo- 
fition as he propoſes, might not. But what if, inſtead 
of this, he ſhould be another Sacheverel? no impoſſible 
ſuppoſition! And ſuch a man would probably be the 
moſt acceptable to the major part of the epiſcopal clergy, 
if not of the laity, in New England. Might not He be 
a very noxious creature, inen the country in travelling 
through it, and diffuſe plagues inſtead of bIgſings, in his 
ſs? What the gentleman ſays upon this head, 
ings to my mind what I have read of that great 
church-man': * When the ſpiritual hydra began to belch 
forth his poiſon, when the—prief went his progreſs, 
4 the air wat corrupted with his breath, and the fall con- 
tagion ſpread itſelf far and near. The ſnakes which had 
lain long in the graſs, began to ſnow their heads, and 

© hiſs; they ung many, and did much miſchief, &c. “ 

I am very remote from ſuſpecting, that this gentleman 
would think ſuch a perſon a proper one for a'biſhop in 
America, or any where elſe ; ſince he appears to be of a 
very different ſpirit himſelf. And it is intimated by him, 
that we ſhall have no ground for apprehenſions, ſince 
biſhops here, if any there are, will be appointed by the 
crown, and intirely dependent on the government in 
England ; that the ſmalleſt attempts towards an oppreſſroe 
enlargement of ſpiritual 2 would be immediately cruſhed 
with indignation by the legiſlature there z and that both the 

moderation of the clergy, and the watchfulneſs of the laity 
over them [God be thanked, if it be ſo] are much more likely 
ſo increaſe than diminiſh +. Theſe are good words, and 
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fair ſpeeches ; 
ſpeaks his real 
king it alſo for granted, that in the preſent adminiſtration, 
there has been a diſcovery of ſo much wiſdom and in- 
tegrity, of ſuch a great regard to the Abertier and pri- 
wileges of the ſubject, and, particularly, of fach a tender 
concern for the intereſt and proſperity of bis Majeſty's Ame- 
rican colonies, as leaves us no room to fear an oppreſſive 
enlargement of ſpiritual, or any other power, during the 
continuance of it: All this being taken for granted, yet 
may not times. alter, and adminiſtrations c ? Who 
knows what the next reign and adminiſtration may be? 
or whether attempts towards an oppreſſive enlargement 
of power, may not be as much encouraged, as it is ſup- 

ed they would be frowned on, during the preſent? 
We are certainly much more ſecure againſt ſuch 
ſion, in the abſence of biſhops, than we ſhould be if they 
were once fixed here. Obſta principiis, was never 
an ill maxim by wiſe men. Biſhops being once fixed in 
America, pretexts might eaſily be found, both for en- 
creaſing their number, and enlarging their : And 
theſe pretexts might probably be hearkened to, and pre- 
vail; on ſuch a. hs times as may be ſuppoſed. To 
ſay the leaſt, this is much more to be apprehended, than 
it is, that, on ſuch a change, biſhops ſhould be ſent hi- 
ther at firſt with ſuch oppreſſive powers, or powers that 
interfere with the preſent rights-and privileges of the Co- 
loniſts. People are not uſually deprived of their liber- 
ties all at once, but gradually; by one eneroachment af- 
ter another, as it is found they are diſpoſed io bear them ; 
and things of the moſt fatal tendency are often intro- 
duced at firſt, under a comparatively plauſible and harm- 
leſs appearance. It cannot therefore be thought ſtrange, 
if we like the aforeſaid: maxim, as to oppoſing the firſt a- 
tempis, in the preſent caſe ; and are deſirous to keep the 
apprehended evil at as great a diſtance as may be. All 
prudent men act upon the ſame; principle: Nor can I 
bring myſelf to reaſon as he did, who faid, bat hath 
poſterity done for us, that we ſbould be concerned for poſte- 
_ rity? And ſhould biſhops be once fixed here, to me it is 
highly probable, that ovr poſterity would not find it half 
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ſo difficult as this gentleman thinks it is for us now, be- 
fore the experiment is made, to anſwer his /pirited de- 
mands, Where are the perſecutors ? Where is the dra- 
gon? Eſpecially if it be true, as many affirm, that 
bigh-church, tory-principles and maxims are lately revived 
in England; and favoured greatly by ſome, whoſe in- 
Avence may go far toward bringing them into as much 
reputation, as they have been in di ſince the death 
of Queen Ame. | 
The gentleman conſiders as perfectly chimerical, the 
apprehenſions which I formerly hinted, reſpecting the 
inconveniencies that might reſult from the appointment of 
-biſhops in America, Particularly, that by the increaſe of 
the epiſcopal party, they might get a majority in our 
houſes of aſſembly; that in conſequence thereof the 
church of England might become the eſtabliſhed religion 
of all theſe colonies; that a ſacramental teſt or ſomethi 
like it, might enſue, to exclude non-conformiſts from 
places, preferment, and civil offices, as in England; and 
that taxes might be impoſed on us all in common, for the 
maintenance of theſe biſhops, and the epiſcopal clergy. 
IL. d not, however, imagine that theſe dangers were very 
nkar at hand in. New £ngland 3 nor do ſo now, con- 
; fidering the ſmall proportion that epiſcopalians bear to 
proteſtants of other denominations.  . Should biſhops be 
ſent, and the Society bend its whole force to increaſe the 
church among us, it is not probable that theſe events 
- would ſpeedily take place. But even remote evils may 
- be reaſonably a ended, as well as thoſe which are 
imminent; and are to be guarded _ as much as 
may be, That appointing biſhops for America, would 
be a probable means of increaſing the epiſcopal party 
here, will not be denied. This is doubtleſs one princi- 
pal reaſon, why it is ſo much deſired; though neither 
this gentleman, nor the Society, ſo far as I can at pre- 
ſent recolle&, has particularly mentioned it. There is, 
however, ſomething which looks a little this way in the 
Abftrat before. cited, wherein the reaſons for biſhops here 


are enumerated; one of which is, to confirm new con- 
- * werts from ſchiſm . But even ſuppoſing a majority 


of 
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of epiſcopalians in the legiſlative body, in any, ¶ I muſh net 
either, | becau/e_there are more than two) 2 theſe colo- 
nies, the gentleman aſks, * Why ſhould a teſt law fol- 
* low? Is there gap, ſuch law in the epiſcopal colonies ? - 
Or even though there were, can it be imagined, that 
« if a preyalling party in New-England were wild enough 
© to propoſe, his Majeſty would ever be adviſed to paſs 
© one, for that country *?* Whether there is an Ach 
3 in any of the epiſcopal colonies, is with me a 


Ld 


Jour ut by what I have obſerved of the over-bearing 
pirit of epilcopalions among us, it is ſtrange to me if there 
is not. The very Candid Examiner of my Obſervalions, 


plainly enough intimated, his deſire of ſuch, a law here. 
| And if there were a conſiderable majority of epiſcopalians 
in the legiſlature, with a zealous, not to ſay bigotted and 
oppreſſive epiſcopalian Governor at their head, and biſhops 
in theſe parts to - countenance and forward ſo pious a_ 
ſcheme for edifying the church; I make no doubt, but 
that the churc T England would ſoon, be | eſtabliſhed 
here by a provincial law, and a teſt- act ſpeedily paſſed, 
Nor am I able to ſee any ground for the gentleman's great 
confidence, that the King would not be adviſed to allow 
that teſt; ſeeing there is ſuch a one in our mother - con- 
try. I preſume, the gentleman could aſſigu no ſolid rea- 
fen for a teſt-law in England, by which protefiant diſſen- 
ters. are excluded from offices there, which would not 
hold good in favor of a law of the ſame tenor here; 1 
mean on the ſuppoſition of ſuch an increaſe and majority 
of the A, party. Can what is ſuppoſed reaſonable 
and equitable in Old-England, be ſuppoſed unreaſonable 
and injurious in New? Or is it ts imagined, that 
the Head of the church of England would, at the de- 
ſire of the legiſlative body in any of bis colonies, refuſe 
to allow of laws for eſtabliſhing that church therein, 
and for introducing a teſt ? Jaws manifeſtly adapted to 
the worldly TE if not to the. ſpiritual good of 


that church, Which is as it were bis body; and to bring 
in, if not · to c@:vince ſchiſmatics? If the gentleman 
d wiſh he had done ſomething more to- 
ene * P, 63. 8 
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was able, I cou 
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ward removing our —5.— in this reſpect, than 
to treat them with ſcorn; which is not the moſt likely 
method to convince thoſe that think calmly of the 
matter, nn cod 
Hle treats as ſtill more wild and chimerical, the ſup- 
poſition of our ever being taxed in common, for the 
ſupport” of biſhops and their clergy. Says he, The 
terror of being taxed for ' biſhops, &c.—is yet more 
*-chimerical than the former . But in caſe of ſuch an 
increaſe of the epiſcopal party, of the government's com- 
ing into their hands, and of the church of England's 
being here eſtabliſhed by a provincial law; which things 
muſt be preſuppoſed; where is the abſurdity of ſuch an 
apprehenſion ? I can ſee none, except it lies in the in- 
jurious and oppreſſwr nature of ſuch a ſuppoſed tax: But 
this conſideration will never prevent the-doubts and fears 
of thoſe, who reflect on what has been done in almoſt 
every age and country in chriſtendom, by the prevailing 
religious party, for their own eaſe, and the further wea- 
kening and vexing the minority. The gentleman ob- 
ſerves, that tithes are paid in England to the clergy 
© by virtue of grants, which laid that burthen upon 
eſtates many ages before the preſent poſſeſſors enjoyed 
them .“ i. e. in the days of popery. He alſo ex- 
preſſes himſelf very poſitively, that if this had not been 
done, an act of parliament could not now be obtained, 
of this or the like nature, by which diſſenters in common 
with others, ſhould be taxed' for the maintenance of the 
hierarchy. And having, for ought I can ſee, merely by 
his peremptorineſs, compleated his victory in this reſpect, 
he immediately begins his triumph, by ſaying: * With 
what modeſty then can the Doctor fuggeſt, that ſuch a 
4 thing might be feared in New-England ?” I am 
7 very glad, if the governing part of the nation have ſo 
18 much moderation reſpecting proteſtant diſſenters, that 
1 ſuch an act could not now be obtained there; which 
| might, as it appears to me, be juſtly looked on as a 
great hardſhip; or inſtance of oppreſſion. It may na- 
turally be ſuppoſed, this gentleman is of the ſame opi- 
Ar Se + Ibid, t P. 6. 
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nion: Why elſe could not an act of that nature be now 
obtained, if the hierarchy were not alteady provided fur, 
| virtue of grants, when Popery was "triumphant, 
which laid the buriben of tythes on eſtates? But 1 do 
not pretend to have a thorough underſtanding of the doc- 
trine of tythes, as profeſſed and preached in the church of 
England; never having made this any, much leſs a prin- 
cipal "5h of my fludy, however important an article it 
may be. Br 5 | 
| Be this matter as it may, while there is a law in force, 
which bears fo hard on proteſtant diſſenters, as the reſt 
does, I ſhall' not eaſily be perſwaded, that it would be 
impoſſible, if the hierarchy was not already provided 
for, to obtain an act for that purpoſe, by which the bur- 
then ſhould be laid upon diſſenters in common with 
others; which, in ſome reſpects, might be thought a 
leſs grievance than the other: Particularly as it would 
be much leſs reproachful and ignominious to them, to be 
only obliged to pay to the ſupport of a clergy diſapprov- 
ed by them, than to be treated as if they did not merit 
the character, and were therefore unworthy to enjoy the 
privileges, of Britiſh ſubjects ; though it is well known, 
his Majeſty, whom God preſerve, has none more loyal. 
and faithful. ' ' ©» | * 
But to return. If biſhops are ſent to America, they 
muſt be well ſupported; this is beyond doubt. By 
whom ? or by what means? I ſuppoſe there is not yet 
a fund provided by legacies, near adequate to the ſup- 
rt of one; it not being a ſmall matter, that ſuffices 
ſuch dignified and apoſtolical perſons, The Society will 
probably think, this burthen ſhould not lie upon them; 
as they are not able to ſupport a ſufficient number of miſ- 
ſions among people, whoſe neceſſities are great and ur- 
gent. Is it likely then, that the Britiſh nation, ſo deep- 
ly plunged in debt, and in which there is ſcarce a poſſi- 
bility ot laying any new taxes, will undertake to main- 
tain biſhops for America? Nofure'y. Will the biſhops 
and rich clergy in England do it, out of their abundante 7 
This is at leaſt as improbable; eſpecially ſinee it is ſup» - 
. poſed,” that many of them cannot, to this day, be in- 
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ticely per ſwaded, but that it is rather more bleſſed to re- 
ceive thn to give. Will American biſhops then, truſt 
to the genefolity.. of the people here; depending upon 
pravidence and alms, or, in other words, upon the good- 
will of the Americans? Will chey be content without 
reaping. any other carnal. things here, than what the peo- 
ple may judge an adequate recampence for the ſpiritual. 
things ſewn by them; particularly, ſince biſhops ſeldom. 
preach, for confirming weak brethren, and for thoſe holy. 
mprefſions made by their hands, on all manner of people 
bee If this is all, or the principal part of 


What they receive, their maintenance will not probably 


half ſatiaſy them; except perhaps at firſt, while wonder- 
ful effects are expected from their HMeſfing, and the benign 
influence of-their fundtion. Nor will they run this riſque, 
unleſs they have more faith in God, and leſs loye to the 
world, than moſt of their order have had, ſines Con an- 
tine the Great, became a nuſiug father. ta the church, 
and the pious, maternal council of Nice ſuek led het with 


the clear and pure, the uncorrupt and ſincere milk? of 


Homoͤluſianity, that ſhe - might; grew thereby.“ Can 
thete then be a more probable ſuppoſimtion than this; 
that in conſequence of the epiſcopal party's ineteaſing in 
theſe colonies, and becoming a majority in the legifla- 
tures, the church of England would | be eſtabliſhed by 


provincial laws, and the people in common taxed: for 


the ſupport of biſhops and their clergy? Have we rea- 
ſon to think that, from brotherly affection and tender - 
nels, for /abi/maticks, they would exempt them from 
bearing a part of this burthen? I wiſh there was not 
more. reaſon to apprehend, that they would oblige non- 
conformiſts to bear a double proportion of it; not, to 


be ſure, out of any enmity, but only as an inſtance. of 


coboleſome ſeverity, and a probable means of bringing 
them into the boſom of the church, to their eternal fal-' 
vation However, if a law for an equal tax upon con- 


formiſts and non-conformiſts were paſſed in any Britiſh - 


colony, for the purpoſe aforeſaid, there is ſcarce any 
room to doubt, but that it would be confirmed by the 


crown: The Head muſt take care for the good of the 


body, 
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body, and all its members. Nay, i biſhops book g. 
 Hily-ro be ſent to America, it ſeems Illy impro- 
bable, from what we hear of the un«ſual tenor of Lane late 
parliamentary acts and dills, for raiſing money on the 
poor colonies without their conſent, that proviſion might 
be made for the ſupport of theſe biſhops, if not of all 
the church clergy alſo, in the fame way.  - | 

The gentleman having endeavoured to expoſe to ridi- 
cule the aforeſaid apprehenſions, as perfectiy cbimerical, 
and called my modefly.as well as underſtanding in queſtion, 
even for hinting. them, immediately adds, * Veste, 
* would it have been a good reaſon at the revoliktion, for 
< debarring the diſſenters from the full exerciſe of their 
© church government and worſhip, that if they obtained 
it, they might perhaps increaſe till they got a major 
vole in both houſes, and then enact no mortal knows 
© what *.“ Theſe caſes, it is conceived, -are much too 
diffimilar, to argue thus from one to the other. + The 
church of England had an excluſive legal eſtabliſhmeor, 
at the time ſpoken of; the King for her Head, and 
ſworn Protector, and almoſt all pp Bei of intereſt and 
power for her members. Confor ormity was almoſt, if 
not the only path to 8 civil honors, offices 
and emoluments. In ſhort, the conſtitution both in 
church and ſtate was ſo ſecured, ſo guarded both by laws 
and numbers, and non-conforiiiſts were fo few, and un- 
der ſuch diſadvantages, that there was not room for any 
fear that they would ever increaſe ſo as to become the 

* and leading part in parliament, ot be able, if they 

red it, to over- turn the eſtabliſhment, and oppreſs 
— alians. Apprehenfions of this ſort, would indeed 
have perfectly chimerical at that time z eſpecially 
conſidering the diſunion cf non-conformiſts among them» 
felves,' and the moral impoſſibility of their uniting, in 
eſtabliſhing any other particular form of church govern- 
ment. What parity ? what ſimilitude is there between 
the circumſtances of New-England and Old, in theſe 
teſpe&ts? The caſes are ſo widely different, that it is 
—_ a / getitleman of ſo much 3 and acumen 

ane | | 
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ſhould, by his manner of reaſoning, ſuppoſe them pa- 
rallel. We have no ſuch eccleſiaſtical | eſtabliſhment, .. 
as that of England; and, I hope, never ſhall. Our 
churches have no royal Head and Protector, in the ſenſe 
which that has; — ny Ox x in beaven, whom we pray to 
be the Protector of the other. We are not an indepen- 
dent people, or ſovereign ſtate, but dependent on Eng- 
land, wherein epiſcopacy is eſtabliſhed, and which we 
honor and obey, as our mother - country. Our Gover- 
nor, and all provincial Governors appointed by the 
crown, I ſuppoſe are, and by law muſt be, conformiſts 
to the church of England. A conſiderable number of 
perſons, even in the N. England coſonies, are perſons 
of much wealth, influence and power. In moſt of the 
colonies, the reſpective Gbyernors have all military of. 
fices at their free diſpoſal, and the nomination to civil; 
and in ſome, a negative on the choice of counſellors. 
They muſt alſo be ſuppoſed, as a thing of courſe, moſt 
to favor epiſcopalians; ſo that conformity, inſtead of 
being a bar to preferment here, is perhaps generally 
found the,readieſt way to it. Epiſcopalians may be, and 
often are, choſen members of both houſes of aſſembly 
in the colonies of New-England ; nor is there either law, 
or any thing elle, to prevent this, if, by their qualifica- 
tions and good be haviour, they can recommend them- 
ſelyes to the electors. And I bope this gentleman would 
not have the people obliged by law to chuſe them, whe- 
ther they approve of them or not; though this ſeems to 
be the amount of what he ſome- where ſays. Beſides, 
the epiſcopalians here are more united among themſelves 
than we are, being of different ſects and parties. And 
ſhould they {the epiſcopaliahs] hereafter approach any 
thing near to an equality with us in point of number, 
they will haye the advantage greatly in this reſpect; 
ſince they may more eaſily unite their rength, in pure 
ſuipg meaſures for their ſeparate advaſſtage, and to our 
common detriment, than we ſhall ours, in any par- 
ticular methods of oppoſition to them: So that th 
may carry their points, even with inferior numbers; 4. 
pecially being moſt favoured by an epiſcopal 8 
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| whoſe influence is ordinarily very great out of court, as 
well as his proper conſtitutional power in il. 

Our circumſtances being ſuch, is there not a hundred, 
a thouſand times, more reaſon to apprehend that epiſco- 
palians may in time become the major and governing 


party here, and enact ſuch laws as I have been ſpeaking 
of, than there was at the revolution, that the non- con- 
formiſts in England might do the like there? I can 
hardly think that the gentleman, upon a little refleftion, - 
will diſown it. Which being the caſe, the grand prin- 
ciple on which he ſets out, in ſpeaking of American 
biſhops, is not applicable to the tare of theſe colonies; 
at leaſt, not by far, very far, ſo applicable as it was and 
is to that of England. The principle I intend, is this: 
That all members of every church are, according to 
the principles of liberty, intitled to every part of what 
© they conceive to be the benefits of it, intire and com- 
« pleat, /o far as conſiſts with the welfare of civil govern- 
* ment +.* It is readily owned, that our apprehenſion of 
what may poſſibly or probably be the conſequences of 
biſhops being ſent | hither, ought not to put us on in- 
fringing the religious liberty of our fellow ſubjects, and 
chriſtian brethren, if they will pardon this freedom : Nei- 
ther have we any power to do ſo, if we were unreaſon- 
able and wicked enough to deſire it; our charter granting 
ſuch liberty to all proteſtants. But the epiſcopalians here 
may enjoy this liberty, as they now do, without biſhops 
in America, though under ſome inconveniencies; prin- 
cipally perhaps, fur want of holy impreſſions made by their 
hands in the ceremony of confirmation; their /ack of 
which, it muſt be owned, is ſometimes but too viſible in 
their behaviour. We are therefore, methinks, very ex- 
cuſable, if we expreſs a reluctance at the propoſal of a 
ſcheme, which we really apprehend may bring great trou- 
ble and temporal inconveniencies upon us; 'and be the 
ſource of much diviſion, diſcord and confulion: Eſpe- 
cially, if it be alſo a ſcheme tending to promote that par- 
ticular mode or profeſſion of chriftianityamong us, which 
we cannot but think, on the whole, much leſs conform- 
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able to the goſpel, and therefore leſs conducive to.. the 
eternal happineſs of mankind, than that which at preſent 

enerally prevails among us. 2 
But one thing mentioned by this gentleman, in order 


"to reconcile us to this ſcheme, had al moſt eſcaped cy 


It is this. Popiſh biſhops refide here, ſays he, and 
go about to exerciſe every part of their function, with- 
out off-nce and without obſervation .“ But this has 
a much leſs tendency to reconcile us to the propoſal about 
American biſhops, than to give us an alarm for the wel- 
fare of our mother country; with which, we are very 
ſenſible, our own is connected. If popiſh biſhops exer- 
ciſe their function in England with ut ob/ervhtion, as the 
gentleman ſays, it is not indeed firange, if they do it alſo 
without offence. But I cannot readily comprehend what 
he means by ſaying, that they do this without obſerva- 


Hon, when at the ſame time he ſpeaks of it as a notorious, 


fact: Though his meaning cannot be miſtaken, when 
he ſays, this is done without offence, It muſt be, that it 
gives no conſiderable umbrage or jealouſy, but that the 
people, atleaſt theſe of big ber rank, ate contented ir ſhould 
x ſo.” For he ſpeaks of this as an inſtance and proof of the 
mutual candor, forbearance and moderation, which pre- 
vail at this day in England, among chriſtians of different 
denominations ;, and fo, as a reaſon why we ſhould be 
well ſatisfled with having biſhops of the church of Eng- 
land in theſe parts. But if this proves any thing, I 
proves too much; viz. that we ſhould be content to ſee, 
not only Engliſh, but Popiſh biſhops, freely exerciſing 
their functions among us; the latter of which ix not agree- 
able to our charter and laws. And though Lana Warm 
friend to religious liberty in the largeſt ſenſe ; and though 


mutual forbearance cannot be too much recommended, 


1 
1 


where the differences are merely of a religious nature, or ſuch 
as do not affect the liberty, ſaſety ang natural righes of 


\ mankind ;'yet I muſt own, I hope never to ſee popiſt 
| biſhops thus going about without Once, in New-Eng- 
land; being perſuaded, from the very nature of diyers 


popiſh tenets, that roman catholics cannot be ſafely to- 
28 1 6, were 5 
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leraxcd in the free exerciſe of their religiqn, in a ptote · 
ſtant goyergwent. en | 
"If T may be permitted to make a.ſort of digrefſion 


here, does not the prevalence of popery in England, af- 


ford matter for very ſerjaus reflezions? The papilty, 


in London, were by computation an hundred tho! 1 


in the year 1745. Since which, their numbers are vaſtly 
increaſed there, and in other parts of the kingdom; the 
people beipg, as it is ſaid, perverted. by popiſh biſhops; 
prieſts, jeſuits, &c. by hundreds and thouſands, if not 
ten thouſands, yearly. Nor is this, as it ſeems, done 
jn ſecret, and in corners; but openly and boldly; ag this 
gentleman intimates. And has not a large maſs-houſe 
been built fince 1745, in Stanhope-Street, May-Fair, 
London, contiguous to the houſe of the Neapolitan am- 
baſſador; which has a door always open to another ſtreet; 
on purpoſe to accommodate the public? What is become 
of the ſmall; old, crazed: popiſh chapel, called the Sar- 
dinian chapel? Was it not burnt two or thece years 
ago, probably with a politic deſign, by the papiſts them- 
elves, preſuming that they had many friends, and but 
ew zealpus powerful enemies? I mean, with a defign 
to rebuild, greatly enlarge and adorn it, Has not this 


actually been done? though, to be ſure, not intirely 


without obſervation ;, ſince the chapel has now an organ, 
to catch the attention of the lovers of muſic. And has 
not that chapel been boldly ſpoken of in a public adver 
tiſement, doubtleſs by the papiſts, to invite the idle and 
curious thither, as ane of the HANDSOMEST places of WOR« 
SH1P about lorem? Is it not ſurprizing, if theſe and ſuch 
like things are, indeed, tranſacted in the metropolis, 
without any oppoſition from, or offence to, perſons of 


rank? even the venerable biſhops and Society, Who e 


ſo zealous to ſupport and propagate the proteſtant church 
of England abroad; and, according to this gentleman, 
ſo very ſolicitous to preſerve the Britiſh colonies from ns- 
iſh ſuperſtitionand idolatry? - even thoſe colonies, in which. 
there are no popiſh biſdops nor priefts, and hardly a 41 
| While they ate ſo char table to us remote Coloniſts, are 


theſe things done before their eyes wilhou? Hence? Par- 


ticularly 


” 


ax. 
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ticularly, do the popiſh biſhops, without giving them 
any umbrage, go about to exeFciſe EVERY PART of their 
Funllion ſuch as ordaining priefts, uniting the [popiſh] 
elergy, making projſelytes, confirming new converts from 
ſebiſm, with other weak bretbren of that communion ; and 
bleſſing all manner of people, ſuſceptible of ſuch holy im- 
preſſions, as are made by the impoſition of biſhops hands ; 
with many e caetera's ! What? All this, if bout offente 
to ſuch zealous proteſtants! Ho can that be? ls po- 
pery more harmleſs in its nature and tendency, and there- 
fore leſs offenſive, now than formerly? Is it leſs dange- 
rous, either to the ſouls or bodies of men? leſs perillous 
to the eternal ſalvation of its proſelytes and profeſſors, 
or to the temporal ſafety of proteſtant communities? If 
not, how can we account for theſe things being tranſact- 
ed without offence to ſuch good proteſtants, as the vene- 
rable Society and biſhops? How would America be bet- 
ter ſecured againſt popery, by having ſuch biſhops here? 
And if not againſt popery, how, againſt other pernici- 
ous errors? Or do their Lordſhips and the Society love 
New: England better than Old? or America better than 
Europe? Are they mote ſolicitous for our welfare, than 
for their own, and the ſafety of the good people of Eng- 
land? Is the infernal gun-powder plot? are other trea- ' 
ſonable and execrable conſpiracies of Engliſh papiſts, for- 
en? Is the horrid maſſacre of the proteſtants in Ire- 
Jand? is that on Black-Bartholomew in Paris, one of which 
at leaſt was ever applauded by the popes and papiſts “, 
no more remembered? Are all their diabolical treache- 
ries and cruelties buried in oblivion? Can they who be- 
lieve the Pope's ſupremacy over all Kings, and conſe- 
quently deny the independency of the Britiſh crown and 
empire, poſſibly be good loyal ſubjects to King GeorG?, 
or any other Proteſtant King? Are there no laws now 
in force againſt papiſts? or is there no-hody to execute 
„Le ſacceſſeur de St, Pierre et ſon confiſtoire ne peuvent errer, IIa 
approaverent, celebrerent, conſacrèrent Paftion de la S/. Parthelemi. 
one cette action Etait tres ſainto. Done de deux aſſaſſins aux en pst 
celui qui aurait ẽyentrè vingt - quatre femmes groſſes huguenotes, doi 


Etre élevé en gloire du double de celui qui n'en aura éventré que 
douze, 7 1 r la Toltrance. By M. Vohave. 12 Cats 
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them? ls the ſword of the law ruſted in the hands of the 
"magiſtrates, as well as that of the Spirit, where it is faid 
ſo rarely to come, in the mouths of the prelates? One 
would fuſpe& both, from the account this gentleman 
gives of popiſh biſhops going about, to perform every 
part of their function without offence! But how will the 
_ gentleman well reconcile this with what he elſewhere 
ſays; that the Roman catholics hate the church f Eng- 
land more than they do others, as the moſt dangerous ene- 
* my.to their cauſe, and frongeſt bulwark of the reforma- 
* tion?? ® Surely, they have no reaſon to do fo, if fuch 
things are tranſacted in England without offence. + I could 
wiſh he had explained himſelf a little further, upon fo 
intereſting a point. * nende 

Poſſibly the gentleman, who can be very arch when he 
pleaſes, intended by writing thus, to give a public hint, 
that there was a blameable remiſſneſs in the proteſtant 
biſhops and their clergy, if not in ſome other perſons, with 
reference to popiſh biſhops going about ſo freely, and 
to the great and dangerous increaſe of popery in England, 
without any offence taken thereat. I can, ſometimes, 
hardly forbear looking on this as a deſigned, ſevere, 
and cutting, though diſguiſed ſatire, on the prelates at 
leaſt, if not on the adminiſtration. But whatever might 
be his real deſign, as to which I am in ſome doubt, one 
would think, that, according to the - repreſentation he 
has given, whether juſt or not, there was at this day in 
England great occaſion far 


— * honeſt zeal, 

* To rouſe the watchmen of the public weal, 
* Tovirtue's work provoke the tardy hall, 
And goad the prelate ſlumb' ring in his ſtall.” 


I uam far enough from pretending to know, further 
ſtill from preſuming to ſay, hat the true ſtate of things 
now is in England. But it is ſufficiently apparent, What 
have in times paſt been the reaſons why the pernicious. 
1 of papiſts, and the increaſe of popery there, 
ave been winked at. At ſome times the King and the 
miniſtry, the principal biſnops, and other eccleſiaſtical 
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_ SBignitaries, together with ſome of the magiſtrites, have 


: | ſeemed really inclined to a thorough coaleſcence with the 


church of Rome: Witneſs ſome, atleaſt, of the Stuart 


1 reigns. At other times, it ſeems, a corrupt; abandon d mi- 


niſtry have both had occaſion for, and by concert receiv- 
end, the parliamentary intereſt of the wealthier papiſts: In 


conſequence of which, and as à grateful return for the 


favor, M ſuch perſons can be ſuppoſed to have any grati- 
tude, they have wholly connived at the practices and 
pPerverſions of papiſts. The ers e courſe be- 

came leſs watchful, more remiſs and inactive. The 
clergy, eſpecially thoſe of ſyperior rank, and who'aim- 
ed at riches or higher preſerment, or both, obſerving 


this conduct of the miniſtry, and the path neceſſary i» 


commendam, wholly connived alſo at the practices of 
papfſts, and the progreſs: of popery z except perhaps 
they  coldly appeared againſt them on certain days and 
occaſions, of mere neceſſity and form. So that, at ſuch 
times, cruel, - >lood-thirfly and rebel-bearted roman-ca- 
tholics, had hardly any oppoſition made to them, or 
any thing to fear in England, either from law or goſ- 
pel. A few learned, honeſt and ative men, who aimed 
leſs at preferment in the church, than at the ſafety and 
good: of their country, have indeed ſtepped forth at ſuch 
times, to oppoſe this maſter-hydra of popery : But be- 
ing moſtly poor, with little influence or intereſt, and un- 
ſupported by their ſuperiors, who ought to have been 
FOREMOST in this oppoſition, the public received but 
little benefit from their virtuous and heroic endeavours, 


exerted to a certain detriment in their promotion, and to 
their perſonal diſadvantage. By ſuch-like means has the 


Scarlet M yore, with: whom the Kings and great men of 
the eatth have committed fornication, at certain ſeaſons 
got fairly mounted on her borned beaſt, and rode, with 
the cup of abominatiens in her hands, almoſt triumphant 
through England: Seeming to want only a little more 


time, and a favourable concurrence of eircumſtances, 
by means of foreign or domeſtic broils and jarrings, ta 
ſhew her execrable, infernal face in its moſt hidebus atti- 
tudes, and to exert a bloody, fiery, diabolical * 
| * _ the 
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the utmoſt conſequences of which, no one could foreſee, 

but all had great reaſon to dread ! Such has heretofore: 
been the ſtate: of things in England. How it is at pre- 
ſent; I pretend not particularly to know.” But, as was 


incimated before, 1 could with that my penrtrating and 
able opponent, who is on the ſpot, had explained him- 
ſelf a bttle further, when he hinted that popery was faſt 
gaining ground there, and appeared ſo . yet With.” 
out" offence't ' | 
For this digreſſion, methinks, he ought: to be 
reſponſible, ſince he gave the occaſion 3 and I hope he wilt 
be ſo good as to ſhare the blame with me. It is not, how 
ever, I think, entirely foreigu from my ſubject, as Was 
hinted before : F ar, ſurely,” biſhops, or other perſons, 
who are ſo little inimical to popery, as to ns no . 
fence at popiſhi biſhops going about to exerciſe every pars” 
on their function in England, if this * the caſe, 
are not likely to be of much ſervice to the proteſtant 
religion, in the character of biſhops: in America. I amy 
very. ſure, there are none of our nnoribudat New Eng- 
land clergy, but what would be both greatly offended and 
alarmed at ſuch things; souNνn A Loοον H RN to the 
people of ' their paſtoral charge, and exert themſelves to 
the utmoſt, to prevent the fatal effects that might be ap- 
prehended from the practices of his miniſters and agents, 
who! oppoſeth and exalleth bimſelf above all that is called 
God, er i bat is worſtipped; and whoſe: coming is afler the! 
working of Satan, with" all power, and ſigns, and lying | 
wonders, and ith. all deceivableneſs of unrighteouſneſs'in. * 
them that periſh. But notwithſtanding the greac elevation 
and authority of the Engliſh biſhops, this OR rt | 
ſays, ; That any of them are ſo high, as to do harm, or 
« cauſe fear, by their elevation, the perſons amonglt 
vVhom they lise, find not +. And in this, it is likely, 
the papiſts and popiſh biſhops, will agree with him, 
if it be true, as he intimates, that the latter exerciſe every: 


part of their function without offence to them: Which 


may, Prone help to TOY his . in _ 
Words. 
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Poſſiply, though I am not willing to ſuppoſe, the 
gentleman may ſay of me on this occaſion, as he did on 
another: But why—ſuch, diſmal apprehenſions ? why 
< ſuch outcries ? where are the perſecutors? where is 
the dragon? All the world muſt fee, the Doctor 
© himſelf muſt ſee, that this declamation is foreign from 
the purpoſe; and on his firſt recollection, he ſhould 
© have been aſpamed of it, and have ruck it out. But 
< paternal tenderneſs would not let him deſtroy ſo pa- 
«thetic a rant on 1o darling a ſubjef .“ The former, 
and this preſent /ubjef, are not wholly diſmilar; 1 
thank God they are not more nearly alike. With me 
they are both important, though in very unequal de- 
- grees, But if this gentleman: and I had taken each 
other's council as to ſtriking out, on one ſide pathetic 
rants and-declamations, and on the other, I will not ſay 
unanimated, but cool, yet inconcluſive reaſonings, it is pro- 
bable that both our 7745s would have been reduced to 
a much ſmaller ſize: And who, on this ſuppoſition, 
would have had moſt grief, reſulting from paternal ten- 
.  derneſs, I cannot, and preſume. he will not, very po- 
- fiively determine. 2 iin 3 

I have freely and fully laid open my thoughts, ſuch 

as they are, reſpecting the New England miſſions. I 
have alſo explained myſelf as to the propoſition con- 
cerning biſhops in America; and though not ſo fully, 

more particularly than I intended to do; having 
. almoſt compelled to it, at once by this gentleman's 
formal attack upon a few expreſſions, which occaſion- 
ally dropped from my pen, and by his great courteſy in 
attempting to 7 e my objections diſtinctly for me, be- 
"cauſe he thought I was à great deal too vehement to do it 
myſelf, By what has now been ſaid, he may-perceive, 
at leaſt that he has not wholly diſſipated the poor 
man's fears ,“ either by his reaſoning or rallying on 
the ſubjet, I have attended to his ſerious requeſt, at 
the concluſion of his Argument— if he is fill difſatiſ- 
« fied, I intreat him to conſider, for all men ought, what 
manner of ſpirit he is of *." STiLL pis8aTIgried Lam; 


1 P. 65, 1 P. 64. rp. 67. 
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and, I hope, from ſuch a ſpirit as he will not wholly. 
diſapprove, however wrong he may think my opinions: ' 
from a love to truth, cultivated in my early days; 
from a love to what I take to be the moſt primitive cbriſ- 
tianity ; from a ſincere concern for the welfare of my 
country; and an apprehenſion that this ſcheme of biſhops, 
if put in execution, will be greatly detrimental to it, both 
in civil and religious reſpects. This, I think, is the ſpirit, 
from which my diſatisfafion chiefly ariſes. The gentle» 
man has doubtleſs well conſidered, from what ſpirit it 
is, that he is /o much ſet upon this ſcheme. of dle and 
it would be very uncharitable in me, to conclude it a 
bad one; as I do not, whatever IL may think of the 
ſcheme itſelf. However, I think it but juſtice to him 
to acknowledge, that if ſuch a ſcheme as he oof au 
equences 


were to be put in execution, and only ſuch 

were to follow, as he profeſſeadly has in view, as the ends 
aimed at, I could not object againſt it; except only upon 
the ſame principle, that I object againſt the church of 4 
England in general, and ſhould be ſorry, from a. regard 8 
to what I ſuppoſe a more wh Soi way of worſhip, ta 
ſee that church prevail here: Which yet, I ſolemnly de- 

clare, I would not prevent, though it were abſolutely in 

my own power, by any methods inconſiſtent with that 
fall, entire liberty in religious matters, which I deſire 
for myſelf; and which all men, whoſe principles or prac- 
tices are not inconſiſtent with the ſafety of Society, have 
a right to enjoy. Thus far I have the honor fully to 
agree with this gentleman. * 

I hope I have not treated the gentleman with any 
rudeneſs or indecency. There is much good ſenſe, good 
temper, candor and chriſtian catholiciſm diſcovered in 
various parts of his Tract. The venerable Society, I 


believe, never had ſo able, and never will have a more 
able defender : 


— —— Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi poſſent, etiam bdc defenſa fuiſſent. 


He has, I think, once or twice expreſſed himſelf civilly 
even of me, though never without blaming me at the 
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very bad one,“ p. 6, -* Some pe 


* 


fame time. 1 woufd- not be wanting in « foitable re- 
turm: But if it fo happens, that the neceſſary conſe- 
qͥbence of attending to any 1 reaſoning, is his 
àppearing ſometimes in a leſs advantagequs light than at 
6thers, it is not difficult to ſee . where the blame lies. 
Nor is che difference ſmall, between going out of one's 
way, on purpoſe to give murderous thruſts to the re- 


pauion of a writer, and barely not preventing him from 


being too careſeſs of it himſelf, and uſing it very un- 
kindly,. by undertaking to defend what is not defenſible. 


This performance is doubtleſs, in all reſpects, much ſu- 
y 


e of thoſe which #/ appeared againſt the 
] [eroations in America. And; upon the whole, by 
at 1 can learn, it Is Written with too much catholi- 
eim, and too little rancot againſt me, to be generally ac- 
ceptable ro the epiſcopalians among us: Which are pro- 
bably the chief reaſons, why there was ſo uch dig. 

by in obtaining 'a ſubſcriprivn for reprintibg it in 
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But though there is too much charity and moderation 
diſcoveted in many parts of this Tract, to pleaſe the 
taſte of ſome among us; yet, methinks, the gentle au- 
thor has at times, when off his guard, uſed me in ſuch 

manner as might almoſt” have ſati id them; and, pot 
fibly, upon a review of ſome paſſages, they may have 
an higher opinion of this performance in that reſpect; 
among which, I beg leave particularly to recommend to 
them the following, all relating to me and my Ob/erva- 
tions—* He contents himſelf with—reproachful names, 


and ludicrous repreſentations; a likely method to pleaſe 
the prejudiced, and lead the thoughtleſs along with 


him,” Anſwer p. 4. — What he means—beſides in- 
* determinate abuſe,” p. g. had better judge-by the 
experience of others, than by his own heated imagi- 
nation.“ J%%,vee he hath not explained what his own 
* [trade] is. But certainly reviling his brethren is a 

Hons are ſtrangely 


* ſubject to violent guſts of paſſion—his malady bath a 
deeper root in his frame, and influenceth him more 
* conſtantly” p. 9.— an artful deſign to procure 2 2 
5 5 $ ſell 
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© ſelf a diſpenſation for his outrages, 15i4.—* frequent 
and copious effuſions of a bad ſpirit in his work,” p. 10. 
place ſome part of his religion in ries. at epiſco- 
© palians,” p. 31.—* according to the old cuſtom of his 
* party—of diſcharging miſapplied texts of ſcripture in 
© the faces of ſuch as happened to offend them, p. 55. 
—* The poor man's fears, if you will believe him, run 
© to vaſtly farther lengths yet,” p. 64.—* ſo patheric a 
© rant on ſo darling a ſubject, p. 65.—* wit and arch- 
* neſs— would have been too great a ſacrifice [for him] 
to make to dull truth and fact,” p. 66. | 
Theſe and ſome other of his compliments, however 
agreeable they may be to others, I own, I do not ver 
well reliſh myſelf; and the leſs, becauſe they may pol- 
ſibly ſerve in ſome meaſure, to keep in countenance my 
American antagoniſts in this controverſy ; who have ob- 
ſerved no meaſures in their abuſes and invectives. But 1 
can bear, without returning, ſuch language as this; eſpe- 
cially as this courtly gentleman intimares, that theſe 4 
* freedoms” ſhould © not be imputed to any untinder mo- -2 
© tive ®,” than that of ſhewing me to myſelf ; and that, if I 4 
© amend upon admonition,” ſo tenderly adminiſtered, I ; 
may be entitled to ſome reſpect. I deſire to amend all 
my faults, which. are far, very far, too many. Not 
will I deny, but that I am in ſome meaſure deſirous to 
procure reſpect, by fair and honorable means; eſpeci- 
ally reſpe& from a perſon, for whom 1 have fo ſincere a 
one myſelf, as I have for my kind admoniſher. | 
The gentleman, after having ſpoken of me in ſuch 
terms as the aforeſaid, is ſo charitable as to make an 
logy for me, by obſerving, that I ſeem to have naturally 
a moſt vebement ſpirit, and to have imbibed, perbaps in my 
early days, equally vebement prepoſſeſſions againſt the very 
name of biſhops, and every thing connected with them, — 
I am ſenſible,” adds he, that theſe things plead in his 
* excuſe , &c. My natural temper is perhaps too 
warm: And I own, that early in life, I imbibed ſtrong 
prepoſſe/ſſions againſt dioceſan biſhops ; i. e, if a full per- 
ſuaſion, the reſult of free enquiry and reading, that Geir , 
"PG. 4eME:..;, | 1 
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order itſelf is unſcriptural, and that they have generally 


been a pernicious ſet of men, both to church and ſtate, 


may properly be called prepeſſeſion. And if theſe things 
plead in my excuſe for any unwarrantable expreſſions 
uſed by me, I am much obliged to the gentleman for 
his candor in ſuggeſting it hat his own early prepoſ- 
om might poſſihly be, in favour of epiſcopacy, and 
fome things connected with it, I forbear to 1 1 


leſt 1 ſhould fall into a miſtake that might be offen/ive to 


him: Which I chuſeto avoid. If the gentleman labours 
under any natural foible, ſimilar to that which he ſup- 
ſes in me, I am extremely deſirous that he ſhould reap 
all the advantage from it, as a plea in his excu/e, that he 
charitably ſuppoſes I ſhould reap from mine; and ſo, 
while he is far happier in many excellencies, may alſo 
have more cauſe to glory in bis infirmitices . But if, on 
the contrary, he is naturally of a cool, diſpaſſionate tem- 
per; though I fincerely congratulate him on his felicity 
fn that reſpect, yet 1 cannot but expreſs my ſorrow, that 
this puts it out of my power to return his civility, by 
making as handſome an apology for ſome . Ar 
that have eſcaped him, as he has made for ſome o 


mine. 


l am indeed, even literally, a © poor man, as this gen- 
tleman calls me, 1 ſuppoſe, in another ſenſe: And in 


that reſpect I have been publicly upbraided by ſome of 


the very decent writers againſt the Obſervations; nor has 
even the honeſt, irreproachable memory of my Father 
wholly eſcaped their infults. However, through the 


8 of God, and the generoſity of his people, 1 
"Have a comfortable ſubſiſtence, with contentment; which, 


If bug attended with integrity and godlineſs, is all the gain 


that my ſoul aſpires after in this world. Ler-me add, 


on this occaſion, that I had much rather be the poor ſon 
of a good man, who ſpent a * and his patrimony 


in the humble and laborious, though apoſtolical em- 
ployment of preaching the unſearchable riches of Chriſt 


| To poor Indians; and One, as I ſuppoſe, now at reſt from 


his labours with * the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect; 
u Cor. XII. 5 & 10. | I « 


than 


"RY 
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chan even the rich ſon and heir of One who had, by tem- 
'zing in religion, and tampering with politics, by 
— the Great, and proſtituting his conſcience, 
made his way to a biſhoprick, and the worldly dignity 
of a peer; how large a bag ſoever he had carried with 
him through a life of idleneſs and pride, of intrigue and 
luxury, or left behind him at death, the black period of 
all his greatneſs and glory. 4 
The good gentleman concludes his performance in ſuch 
a ſenſible, cand:d and charitable way, as does him great 
honor; and ſhews the amiable ſpirit of AO in an 
advantageous light, 1 can, however, hardly ſuppoſe, 
that if | he had ever ſeen certain outrageous publications 
of the American epiſcopalians againſt me, relating to 
the Society and the church, he would have expreſſed him- 
ſelf in ſo cautious and tender a manner as he has there 
done, after having reproved and admoniſhed me, with 
ſome ſeverity, though only for my good : Since he is doubt- 
leſs as kindly diſpoſed toward ihem, as toward me. IF 
© any writers on our fide,” ſays he, have been 4 cool, 
or leſs civil, than they ought, and defigned | to be ſure} 
to have been, we are ſorry for it, and exhort them to 
F- change their file, if they write again “.“ Methinks, 
One that appears partly in the character of a moderator 
and peace- mater among warm diſputants, ought, not only 
to abſtain from all ſuch eontemptuous and opprobrious 
language as he blames in them, but to be impartial in his 
reproofs and admonitions. For which reaſon I conclude, 
this worthy gentleman was an utter ſtranger to ſome late 
writings of the epiſcopalians here; which would, no 
doubt, if he had ſeen them, have extorted from a per- 
ſon of his mid, meck and gentle diſpoſition, a ſharp re.. 
buke, inſtead of ſuch a gingeriſb exhortalion. ; of 
N Mr. Apiborp kept to his prudent reſolution, 
once for all;* and has been dead as to this diſpute, 
ever ſince he began it in form; this gentleman has re- 
vived the remembrance of him, by ſometimes mentionin 


him, endeavouring to defend divers of his moſt — 
lüflable poſitions, and blaming me for treating him un- 
| P. 69. 1 


* C merciſully, 
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© mercifully; &c.“ All which I conſider as the effect of 
his great humanity, rather than the reſult of his deliberate 
, judgment. And though I have had frequent occaſions, 
yet I have, as much as poſſible, avoided ſpeaking of that 
tleman; left, in my own vindication, I ſhould have 
een almoſt obliged to tranſgreſs the old maxim, De mor- 
tuis nil ni bonum. A orb. th 
Plauſible colors may be put upon almoſt any thing, 
however falſe or wrong in itſelf, by men of great inge- 
' Huity, and fine ſenſe. But plain, common ſenſe, with a 
competent knowledge of fas and circumſtances, (which, 
to be ſure, is the utmoſt that I can pretend to) and much 
more, an equal capacity on the ſide of truth and right, 
will ever have the advantage in an argument. This will, 
commonly at leaſt, be able to ſhew, that round is not 
1 {quare, or black white; to ſtrip a bad cauſe of the inge- 
niout gloſſes put upon it; to puff away the duſt, and 
bruſh off the flimzy, cobweb reaſonings that are ſpread 
over it, to keep it from appearing what it is. 


Spin all your cobwebs o'er the eye of day! 

be muſe's wing ſhall bruſh them all away.— 

All, all but zruih, drops dead-born from the preſs, 

BK Like the laſt Gazette, or the laſt Addreſs. — 

=_ Not Waller's wreath. can hide the nation's ſcar, . 
1 Nor Boileau turn the FEATHER to a STAR, 


That which is crooked cannot be made ftrait Iwill 
not apply this; it will be done by others, if it is in any 
meaſure applicable to the caſe in hand, | 
But to draw to a cloſe of theſe Remarks. Having, 
for ſome years, been not unacquainted with the religious 
"Rate of New-England, nor 2 to many tranſac- 
tions relative theteto; I have ſincerely aimed at ſcttin 
things in a true light, as to the miſſions here. A chil 
may hold a candle to a man, or a weak and ſimple man 
to a wiſe one; and thereby be of ſervice to him, while 
employed about matters of great importance and difficul- 
ty. If any thing has been offered be me, which, from 


the nature of it, juſtly claims attention, I hope it will 
not be entirely diſregarded, on account of any * 


- —_— 


en the Charter and Condu#, &. 6 
able appendages. If I have ſaid nothing that deſerves 
any Rant, T beg the venerable _—_ candidly to ex- 
cuſe my well-meant officiouſneſs; as alſo to pardon any 
expreſſions uſed by me, which may ſeem not ſufficiently 
pectful. I think, whatever faults I may have, (would | 
to God they were much fewer!) I am not of a temper de- 
liberately to juſtify any thing, too haſtily ſaid or done by 
me, after being convinced of the error. Though I may 
be thought to have ſaid ſome harſh things about the mem- 
bers of the church of England, and am often blamed in 
that reſpect by my worthy Anſwerer; I have repeatedly 
declared, and again declare, that 1 highly reſpe& and 
honor many of them, as perſons of great probity, ' piety 
and goodneſs; particularly among thoſe who were edu- 
cated in that way. Whatever my opinion may be of the 
conſtitution and worſhip of that church, I ſhould be ex- 
tremely glad to fee a friendly, obliging intercourſe pre- 
ſerved between her members among us, and people of 
our own perſuaſion: And notwithſtanding I am taxed 
with being uncharitable to, and vebement againſt chem; 
can ſay, with the ſincerity becoming a chriſtian, that 
whenever I happen to have any concern with any of them, 
who appear to me to be perſons of principle and candor, 
not over-bearing and aſſuming, but willing to treat non- 
conformiſts as their fellow-chriſtians and brethren; I take 
a very particular pleaſure in ſhewing them all the token 
of affection, eſteem and honor. But, I ſay it at once 
with grief and reluctance, I have much ſeldomer found 
perſons of this character among them, than I could have 
wiſhed to do; and contempt and diſdain on one” fide, - 
very often produce the ſame on the other. However, 
I recolle& a very juſt obſervation of the gentleman, to 
this purpoſe, That people of different religious ſects and 
parties may think much too ill of, without at all wiſbixg 
ill to, each other. Both theſe are faults, which ought. 
to be carefully guarded againſt: If I have ever fallen 
into the firſt, [ hope I am not chargeable with the ſerond; 
which is far the moſt criminal and inexcuſable. I like» - 
wiſe hope, we ſhall on all hands, as far as poſſible, put 


on that charity which thintetb no evil; which ſuffereth 


7 - 


* 
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longs and is kind, which envieth not, vaunterb not itſelf, 
is not puffed up; which doth not behave itſelf unſcemly ; 
rejorcetb'not in iniquity; but rejoiceth inthe truth. No one 
can. read the ſacred oracles, unleſs he is ſpiritually blind, 
without clearly ſeeing that though we had all faith, as 
well as all knowledge, ſo that we could remove moun- 
ins, as well as underſtand all myſteries; though we had 
alſo-the tongues of angels, as well as of men, and de- 
claimed ever ſo loudly with them, either for or againſt 
any particular chureh; and yet had not charity, we 
ſhould-be but empty, noiſy formaliſts in religion; mere 
faunding braſs, and tinkling. cymbals, And the words 


with which this gentleman concludes, though he may 


be but a /ay-man, are certainly worthy the pen of the 
moſt eminent biſhop. in England, not excepting even 
his Grace the Metropolitan and Primate of aLLEngland®* ; 
whoſe chriſtian. moderation is not the leaſt ſhining part of 
his reſpeRable character; © It is the duty of all men,” 
fays. he, how much ſoever they differ in opinion, to 
7 agrec in mutual good will, and kind bebaviour. Would 
to God that all biſhops had, and that all proteſtant bi- 
ſhops: at leaſt, would, preach the ſame good doctrine, 


aud practiſe according to it: The former might in a 


great meaſure have prevented uncharitable diviſions in 
the chriſtian church; the latter might go far towards 


—healing the preſent animoſities among proteſtants; and 
Fad them to unite in love, and point their force againſt 


" nfidelity-on one hand, and popery on the other: Both 
how neceſſary ! 4 . - 
+. And thus I take leave for the preſent, I hope for ever, 


- 


8 pi this controverſy, of which I am heartily weary ; though 


* » This being a title commonly given to the Archbiſhop of-Canter- 
bury,” may be one reaſon why Mr. 4p:horp ſpoke of him only, as pre- 
ing over the churth of England, [See page 10, 11, of theſe Remark:,] 
or this, doubtleſs, gives his Grace ſome pre- eminence above the 
Archbiſhop of York, who is ſtiled only, Metropolitan and Primate 4 
land, And this ſeems to have been long a ſettled point; thoug 
in former ages there was much gracelgſi contention between their 


Braces predeceſſors, for rhe Highrf? feat in the ſynagogue, and the upper. 


moſt room at ftafls; or for rank and precedency in the CHURCH and 
12 a 94 | #184 6 20 
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not from a conviction that I have been on the wrong 
ſide, in any material point. If any perſon, without ha- 
ving ſomething that is both ac and weighty to offer upon 
it, ſhall write and publiſh, merely for the ſake of hav1 
the laſt word, I beg to excuſe myſelf from being his op- 
ponent : I will not contend with him for that point of Be- 
nor; eſpecially if he will be ſo ingenuous as to own, that 
he writes for that end. The author is not ſolicitous, og 
whoſe ſide the /aft word is, if barely the truth is on Hs. 
If, by any thing hereafter - publiſhed, he ſhould de con- 
vinced that he has been materially in the wrong, he will 
blickly acknowledge it ; and give the venerable Society 
am the ſatisfaction in his power: But One who has writ» 
ten ſo much upon the ſubject already, may ſurely be con- F 
tented hereafter with only 7binking bimſelf in the right, = 
without again telling the world his opinion. Andif'ls © 
had uſed as much art on one fide, as have : 
on the other; and played the hero as ſucceſsfully as they 


ſeemed very ſure They had done, he might not im ly 
t a period to this Second, and, as he hopes, De- 
Auk, with, | es. | ** 


. 


nic Vigor caeſtus ar/emique repono. 


But inſtead of that, he ſubmits the whole, with all pro- | 
per deference, to the judgment of the reader. 
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HE foregoing Kids may poſbbly fall into 1 
' L hands of ſome, public - ſpirited gentlemen of ample 
fortunes abroad, whe heartily wiſh well to New Eng- 
| land in all reſpects, and particularly to the encourage 
ment and increaſe of Learning there. The Author 
therefore, not without the advice and requeſt of ſome 
gentlemen among us, whoſe opinion has much weight 
with him, takes this opportunity juſt. to mention, the 
very grievous loſs which Harvard College in Cambridge, 
near Boſton in New England, lately ſuſtained in the entire 
deſtruction of one of its buildings by fire, together with 
the whole and valuable Apparatus for experimental Phi- 
loſophy, and the whole public Library, a very valuable 
one, excepting a few books which happened to be out 
of it at that time; and how gratefully and reſpe&fully 
any expreſſion of their good-will to that College, toward 
repairing ſo heavy a loſs, would be received, 


_ Baſton,- June 20, 1764. | J. Moybewo, - 


